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VIRGIL’S FIFTH ECLOGUE: A DEFENCE OF THE 
JULIUS CAESAR-DAPHNIS THEORY. 


THE identification of Daphnis with Julius Caesar, supported in most 
detail by Servius of the ancient commentators, has in general been either 
casually accepted or arbitrarily rejected by modern criticism without serious 
effort to ascertain how far the probabilities point one way or the other. 

A prima-facie case in favour of this Julius Caesar theory can be so readily 
made out, that one might be pardoned for suspecting that Servius, or rather 
Servius’ authority, made a guess without possessing proof in support. That, 
however, still remains very much to be proved; and if his statements can be 
backed by independent evidence or coincide with the results of a different 
method of inquiry, Servius’ conclusions ought fot to remain suspect because 
they afford the easy and possible solution of a difficulty. They may be right, 
not merely plausible. 

There have been those who refused to recognize allegorical intention at 
all in the Eclogue. But they ought to be very wide of the mark. For even if 
the Servian conclusions are not true, a theory of the kind which they formulate 
is practically forced upon us. There are far too many incongruities present in 
this Eclogue for the poem to be a genuine pastoral in even the limited sense 
of Moschus III.—let alone Theocritus I.—unless, indeed, we are prepared to 
regard Virgil as so strangely clever and devoid of taste that he could transfer 
to Latin the melody of the Sicilian pastoral while continuing deaf to the 
genius which permeates it. 

Against that extreme, I propose to attempt to show that, on the 
assumption that Daphnis conceals Julius, there is nothing in Eclogue V. 
inconsistent with historical fact or with the method of poetical composition ; 
but, on the contrary, that the more history is examined and the more the 
method of composition is unfolded, the more we can follow the poet at his 
work, so much more likely it appears that this Julius tradition gives a true 
record of Virgil’s intention. 

For Eclogue V. Virgil makes use primarily of Theocritus I., Bion L., 
Moschus III. These supply him with leading motives and sentiments proper 
to pastoral lament. Of these three, Theocritus I. furnishes much of the frame- 
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work (scenery and dialogue) and unexpectedly little of the two songs; Bion I. 
and Moschus III. are used for the songs, together with some Lucretius and 


a scene from Theocritus VII. Of these, Bion I. describes Venus (Cypris) 
mourning for her darling, Adonis, who has been wounded to death by a boar; 
Moschus III. is a lament for Bion, murdered by poisoning. 

Here at once are two points of contact with Julius Caesar which may 
explain how Virgil’ was specially attracted to Bion I.and Moschus III. Like 
Bion, Julius Caesar died by assassination at the hands of his own people: like 
Adonis, he had Venus, as divine founder of his house, to weep for him. 

Moschus III. 111-114 are strikingly applicable to the subsequent fate of 
Julius’ murderers : 

tis 5€ Bpotds, rorcovTov avdpepos ws KEepadcat ToL 
h Sovvat Nadéovts TO Happaxov ; Expvyev wdav 

(“Apyere Zixedixai, T@ évOcos dpyete Moicaz.) 
adda Aixa xiye wavtas. 


In vers. 20-23 we are presented with a picture which must advance some 
special plea to justify its intrusion. For what has a mourning matron to do 
with a Daphnis? Another step, and the local attorney would be there and 
the family doctor to follow. At such a deathbed we admit nymphs and fauns 
and Venuses, even Aesculapius—anything almost rather than a mother, who is 
human. At first sight this ‘mater’ appears to overthrow the Julius Caesar 
theory at a stroke. For Julius’ mother died long before his own death, about 
50 B.c., and to speak of her as clasping in her arms her son’s dead body in 
44 B.c. would be impossibly grotesque. To this Servius rejoins in his note to 
ver. 20: ‘sed si de Gaio Caesare dictum est, multi per matrem Venerem 
accipiunt.’ Standing alone, that might look like a rationalizer’s guess. But 
here a knowledge of the method of composition employed by Virgil brings 
independent® testimony in favour of that tradition. For Eclogue V. 22-23 are 
a certain imitation of Bion I. 40-44, where Cypris, embracing the dying 
Adonis, behaves in much the same way as this mother of Daphnis. Now 
Venus is the universal mother, and, as ‘ Aeneadum genetrix,’ is in a very 
own characters and those of Theocritus do, say, 


suffer, etc. 
2 Suetonius, Diuus Julius 25: ‘Gessit autem 


1 In his Eclogues Virgil does not draw the occa- 
sion for writing from a Theocritean idyll ; but 
the occasion is given by outside circumstances 





(e.g. Gallus’ condition suggests Eclogue X.), 
though it would be true to say that he would not 
select an occasion which did not lend itself to 
pastoral treatment. From Theocritean sources 
he borrows phrases and ideas and structural 
props which will fit in with a general plan inde- 
pendently formed in his own mind, working them 
into his plan. Of course, this practice leads to 
modification of his own original conception ; but 
it is not at all the same thing, nor has the same 
final results as simple imitation. There must, 
therefore, always be a reason why he is attracted 
to this rather than that Theocritean piece. That 
reason is often a similarity between what his 


nouem annis, quibus in imperio fuit, haec fere. .. .’ 

26. ‘Eodem temporis spatio matrem primo, 
deinde filiam, nec multo post nepotem amisit.’ 

3 I was myself brought to the same conclusion 
from Bion I. alone before noticing that Servius’ 
‘multi’ had anticipated. I doubt whether their 
opinion was influenced by Bion. 

# Bion I. 40-44: 

ws (Ser, ws évdnoer "Adwridos Acxerov Brxos, 

ws (Se dolriov alua papavoydvy wepl unpy, 

wdxeas duwerdcaca xwipero’ ‘ peivov”"Adwm, 

dvcworpe peivov” Adwm, wavicraror &s ce xixelw, 

&s ce weprrritw wal xelhea xelreo: peltw.’ 
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special sense ‘mother’ to the Julian family; so that if Virgil presents a 
puzzle, he also leaves a solution at least to the literary pyblic, and is not 
necessarily importing a grotesque incongruity into his pastoral world. 

Here, too, history confirms, suggesting that the lines present no mere 
commonplace of sentiment, but a very real and moving incident in the drama 
of the famous Jdes of March. Suetonius states that Caesar’s body was placed 
in a miniature temple of Venus by the Rostra, there to lie in state before 
cremation : ‘ pro rostris aurata sedes ad simulacrum templi Veneris Genetricis 
collocata; intraque lectus eburneus auro ac purpura stratus et ad caput 
tropaeum cum ueste in qua fuerat occisus’ (Diu, Jul..84). 

Curiously enough Adonis is spoken of as lying in purple with the Loves 
weeping round him in Bion I. 79-80: 

Kéxdutat aBpos “Adwuis év eipact Toppupéotowy * 
api 5é ww KraiovTes dvactrevayovaw “Epwres .. . 

Further, ver. 23 of the Eclogue, ‘atque deos atque astra uocat crudelia 
mater,’ takes point at once if Daphnis is Julius. For it was to become a god 
and a star that Julius left the earth. 

Precisely the same notion recurs in Virgil, Georgics I. 464-504. Not 
Venus this time, but Virgil complains that the gods wish‘to steal for them- 
selves the desirable Octavian, just as they stole Julius—for that is what 
‘saltem ’ in ver. 500 of Georgics I. implies. 

Nor does the argument end here. For when in Georgics I. Virgil recalls 
the death of Julius he drops into the style of the pastoral lament, and quite 
patently presents reminiscences of Eclogue V.* 

This fact—if fact it is—that Virgil harks back to Eclogue V. in speaking 
of Julius and gods once more envious of Rome’s good fortune, while by itself 
it does not prove Daphnis to be Julius in the poet’s intention, does furnish a 
strong presumption in favour. The gulf of thought between Georgics I. and 
Eclogue V. is adequately bridged. 


1 Virgil, Georg. I, 500: attempt to reproduce in Georg, I. 466 something 
hunc saltem euerso iuuenem succurrere saeclo Of the sound of the final two feet of Ecl. V. 20, 
Both lines have the spondaic fourth foot without 


501: ne prohibete!... 
caesura. In both passages the structure, depend- 


503: iam pridem nobis caeli te regia, Caesar, 


504: inuidet. ing on ‘cum,’ is similar in feature. 
2 Georg. I. 464 and 466: ille etiam. . . ille Georg. 1. 469-471: 
etiam. tempore quamquam illo tellus quoque et 


Ecl. X. (lament for dying Gallus) 13-14: 
illum etiam lauri.. . 

pinifer illum etiam , . 

Georg. 1. 466-467 : 

ille etiam extincto miseratus Caesare Romam 


aequora ponti 
obscaenaeque canes importunaeque uolucres 
signa dabant. 
Eel. V. 24-25: 
non ulli pastos illis egere diebus 


cum caput... frigida, Daphni, boues ad flumina, . . 

Ecl. V. 20: extioctam Nymphae crudeli funere Both in Georgics I. and in Eclogue V. Virgil 
Daphnim. follows the ‘announcement ’ of the death with a 

21: flebant... list of portents, occurring ‘ at that time,’ proper 


22: cum complexa. to the poetic gemre—in Eclogue V. the regular 
The similarity between the passages is more Sicilian features of mourning nature, in Georgics I. 
than one of words. Thereseemstomeadistinct sterner stuff from the state archives, 
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Ecl. V. vers. 24-28 are perhaps no more than bucolic commonplace in 
this connexion. But vers. 29-31 ought in the nature of things, as vers. 32-34 
plainly indicate, to refer to some activity for which the defunct shepherd-hero 
was in life notorious. Beauty or loveableness or pre-eminent skill to sing, 
pipe, dance—such are the conventional virtues for which the pastoral demi-god 
may live again in song. But here we find our Daphnis a Bacchanal in the 
Latin world. 

To ver. 29 Servius says: ‘Hoc aperte ad Caesarem pertinet, quem 
constat primum sacra Liberi patris transtulisse Romam.’ ‘Constat’ might 
be the protestation of uncertainty—bluff for the young men. Philargyrius 
remarks: ‘ Subiungere tigres: id est inmites et feras gentes, uel sacra Liberi 
patris Iulius duxit de Armenia ad Romam.’ In him ‘de Armenia’ certainly 
appears a guess from Virgil’s ‘Armenias.’ We can, however, back Servius’ 
statement at least half-way, for it appears that Caesar was identified with 
certain practices not miscalled Bacchic.? 

Pliny® recognizes the introduction of elephants into a Roman triumphal 
procession to be a Bacchic innovation at the period in which Julius Caesar 
flourished ; and Julius Caesar was in all probability the first to make this 
departure from custom,‘ at least in its oriental features. According to 
Suetonius,° at his Gallic triumph he proceeded up to the Capitol between 
a guard of honour consisting of no less than forty illuminated elephants, 
another Bacchus Triumphant. Servius, then, may have half the truth. Julius 
did not reintroduce those Bacchanalian mysteries which disturbed the conscript 
fathers close on a hundred and fifty years before; but he did employ the 
pageantry associated with Bacchus. Now it is of Bacchic pageantry alone 
that Virgil speaks, the car and the procession, and not of any mysterious rites, 
So thus understanding Virgil to be referring to Julius’ recent triumphs (of 
which he himself may well have been a witness), we find him historically 


accurate. More, there is a certain necessity laid upon us so to interpret his 





1 Daphnis in Theocritus I. is musician and 
neatherd (vers. 120-121, 128-130): he is rdv 
Moicas @didkov Avipa, riv ob} Niugaw drexOF 
(ver. 141). 

‘Adonis in Bion I. is «xadés, the darling of 
Cypris, the friend of Graces and Muses. 

Bion in Moschus III. is servant of song and 
love : 

xeivos 8 ob wodéuous, ob Sdxpva, lava 3 Euedre, 

xal Bovras éXl-yawe xal deldwy évdpeve, 

kal cipeyyas Erevxe xai adéa mbpriv dpedye, 

wal waldwy édidacKxe gidtwara, xal rév "Epwra 

Erpedev év xbdrrow: xal FpeGe trav 'Agpodirar. 

(Vers. 80-84.) 

® Possibly Antony did no more than follow 
his master's example @ /'outrance. Plutarch 
speaks of Caesar’s soldiers ‘ Baxyevovres dvd Thy 
636» ' after finding wine at Gomphi. They were 
drunk ; but their indiscipline went further. 

3 Pliny, N.H. VIII. 4 (discussing elephants) : 





‘ Romae iuncti primum subiere currum Pompei 
Magni Africo triumpho, quod prius India uicta 
triumphante Libero patre memoratur ; Procilius 
negat potuisse Pompei triumpho iunctus egredi 
porta.’ 

‘ Pliny, N.H. VIII. 4, does not decide whether 
Pompey was successful in his attempt to compass 
an elephantine triumph. Plutarch says defi 
nitely that he was not successful : ‘ He designed 
to have his triumphal chariot drawn with four 
elephants (having brought over several which 
belonged to African kings), but the gates of the 
city being too narrow, he was forced to desist 
from that project and be content with horses’ 
(Life of Pompey, XIV., Clough’s translation). 

5 Suetonius, Diu, Iul. 37: ‘Gallici triumphi 
die Velabrum praeteruehens paene curru ex: 
cussus est axe diffracto ascenditque Capitolium 
ad lumina quadraginta elephantis dextra siuis- 
traque lychnuchos gestantibus.' 
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meaning. He ought to be presenting here some definite ground on which this 
Daphnis can claim to be considered the hero of his pastoral world, for poetical 
economy will not admit that such verses in this place are mere extravagance 
of imagination, as they go so near to vitiating conventional atmosphere as to 
be a positive plague to the whole pastoral illusion; and, further to confirm, 
Virgil happens to be thinking here of the panegyric on Epicurus, in which 
Lucretius compares the philosopher’s public services with those of Ceres and 
Liber staking a claim to divinity on precise ground.! 
to specific exploits of Daphnis, and like Lucretius is setting his hero in 
comparison with Ceres and Bacchus, the difficulties disappear when once 
Julius Caesar is understood to be concealed under the name of Daphnis. 

Virgil intends to bring under notice the exploits of Julius Caesar. These 
exploits are chiefly military—he is a conqueror—and in the main his claims to 
public veneration and the basis of a great reputation rest upon victory and 
mastery. But to represent Daphnis in so many words as a conquering king is 
quite impossible even in the degraded pastoral. Quite bad enough to introduce 
the tiger and the car,* without the elephants and the Capitol and the ‘ ueni 
uidi uici.’ And, I think, Virgil acknowledges the strain when he smoothes off 
the picture by ‘thiasos’ (ver. 30) and the very ‘soft’ ver. 31. Therefore, 
unable to speak literally and yet constrained to convey the idea by some 
means, Virgil hits upon the expedient of recalling the whole triumphal scene 
to his readers through one salient feature, which can just—though with a 
squeeze—find a place in the pastoral. Thus he turns an anxious situation to 
brilliant success. Daphnis’ Bacchic car and procession recalls Julius’ Bacchic 
car and procession; and Julius’ Bacchic car is no more than the symbol of 
that procession of victory and conquest whereby he makes himself ‘ decus 
omne suis’ and a candidate for Olympian honours. The sons of Romulus, 
who had witnessed the impressive spectacles at Julius Caesar’s triumphs, and 
who had been privileged to gaze upon the lion-car and laurelled heralds of his 
trusty henchman Antony, would soon solve the identity of a dead and deified 
leader of Bacchic processions; and they would remember that, if Ceres 
provided bread and Bacchus wine, Caesar too provided both at his own 
charges—no small consideration to a pro-Caesarian pamphleteer. 

Vers. 32-34 are conventional ; but vers. 36-39 seem to be charged with the 


If so, if Virgil is referring 


1 Lucr, V. 1: 13: confer enim diuina aliorum antiqua reperta, 
Quis potis est dignum pollenti pectore carmen 14: namque Ceres fertur fruges Liberque liquoris 
2: condere pro rerum maiestate hisque reper- Cf. Ecl. V. 79. 
tis? 15: uitigeni laticem mortalibus instituisse, .. . 
3: quisue ualet uerbis tantum qui fingere laudes Cf. Ecl. V. 30. 
: pro meritis eius possit qui talia nobis 2 ‘hastas’ (ver. 31) may have a double sig- 
5: pectore parta suoquaesitaque praemialiquit? nification. 
Cf. Eci. V. 8r. 8 At ver. 20 Servius reports: ‘multi acci- 
; nam si, ut ipsa petit maiestascognitarerum, piunt. .. per leones et tigres populos quos 
: dicendum est, deus ille fuit, deus, inclute subegit.' This, I think, is nearly true, but mis- 
Memmi... leading to an interpretation of the lines. But it 
might be true that ‘Armenias’ is intended to 
recall] the Pontic triumph, nevertheless. 
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emotion of a disappointed farmer rather than of lamenting nature. These 
lines are literally applicable to ‘the state of Italian agriculture during the 
months after Julius’ death according to Plutarch,? who says that the comet's 
appearance was followed by a diminution in the sun’s brightness and heat, this 
diminution continuing for the rest of the year, 44 B.c., and causing a failure of 
the crops. 

This phenomenon is probably what Virgil refers to in Georgics I. 466-468: 


Iile etiam extincto miseratus Caesare Romam 
cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula noctem, 


where he details the portents accompanying the dictator’s murder. 

To connect the failure of the crops with Julius’ assassination would be 
reasonable and even necessary, given the premiss that the comet was due to 
Caesar’s death. The first cause was the death which caused the comet, which 
caused the failure of the sun, which caused the failure of the crops. No doubt 
the whole body of Roman opinion, popular and scientific, did connect these 
events with one another. 

Suppose, then, that Virgil does refer to a remarkable natural phenomenon 
of 44 B.c., and we have a perfectly simple explanation of Eclogue V. 35. There 
is no need for any such recondite and awkward interpretation as supposes 
Apollo to represent the Greek ’A7roAAwv Nowios, who even in this capacity is 
out of place among the ploughman’s furrows. He is the Sun-God; and ‘ Ipse 
reliquit Apollo’ means just ‘ The very sun has departed from the fields.’ 

Vers. 40-41 have their counterpart in Virgil’s predecessors in bucolic 
threnody. But vers. 42-44 present an unusual feature. This erection of a 
monument plus inscription is not perhaps in such context technically im- 
possible, but it has no precedent in Theocritus, Bion, Moschus ;° while it is 
naturally a mark of civic rather than idyllic entourage. Virgil’s departure from 
precedent is only made the more significant by a comparison of his lines with 
their poetic inspiration in Theocritus I., where the dying Daphnis merely 


1 It is interesting to compare how Virgil has adwy ox Eppevoe xahdv yAdyos, ob uétr cluBrwyr, 


departed here from his models. xarOave 5° év xnpg Auwedpevov* obxéri yap Set 
In Theocritus I. Daphnis cries: 7& pédcros TS oH reOvaxbros abro rpvyacGa. 
Nov 3 fa wer poplare Bara, dopéaure 8° AxavOai, (Vers. 31-35.) 
& 82 Kaha vapxurgos éw’ dpxedOo. xoudoa * 2 Plutarch, Julius Caesar LXIX.: Srov yap 
wavra 3° Evadda yévaro, cal & wirvs Bxyvas évelxa,  €xeivow Tév émavriv wypds uev O KiKOS Kal wappapv- 
Adgvis éwel Ovdoxe:, . . . (vers. 132-135). yas odx Exwv dvéredrev, ddpaves 5¢ xal Newrdy dx’ 


Very different is this from Virgil’s ‘manda- 
uimus hordea sulcis’; and yet he is following 
this Theocritean *Suggestion deliberately in 
Eclogue V. 38-39. Here, as elsewhere, he shields 
the incongruous with the conventional. 

Again, in Moschus III. it is the fruits of wild 


kal Bapiv doGevelg rijs diaxpwotons abrdv ddéas 
éxpéper Oar, rods 52 xapwods hurwéwrovs cal drehels 
drav@fjca xai wapaxudoa dh Thy Wuxpébrnra 703 
wepéxovros. 

3 Theocr, XXIII. 46-48, which possibly is the 
ym ; poetic source of ‘ superaddite carmen,’ is not at 
nature, not of civilized agriculture, which express all ia similar se Ractead of the legendary 
grief and longing for the dead : Daphnis of a mystic countryside, Theocritus’ 

op 3 éx’ bhéOpy dying hero is simply a townsman over-fond of a 
dérdpea xapwiv Ene, ra 8’ dvGea wavr’ duapavn. young man who prefers the gymnasium. 
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speaks of himself as ‘pecoris custos,’ and says nothing about tomb or 
epitaph." 

So there is reason to suspect that this feature of the Eclogue owes its 
presence here to non-bucolic influence. And, on the assumption that Daphnis 
is Julius Caesar, Suetonius will supply the missing link when he says that 
a column was erected in the forum in honour of Julius with the inscription 
PARENTI PATRIAE,”? thereby backing Servius, who to ver. 44 gives the note: 
‘si ad Caesarem referas, hoc dicit, boni populi optimus imperator.’ 

So much for the first half of the Eclogue, the death and funeral. The 
second half, the apotheosis, so evidently and admittedly squares with the 
Julius Caesar theory that it can be more shortly dealt with. 

However, it may not be superfluous to observe that formal deification with 
altars and vows such as Virgil here offers to the reader is another innovation 
for bucolic threnody. It is to import state religion into a world which abhors 
it: to hang a mace on a cobweb. Even Theocritus, over-familiar with the 
poetical possibility of apotheosis, does not admit the idea in a pastoral subject; 
while Moschus’ only notion of raising the divine singer Bion from the dead 
consists in a repetition of Orpheus’ journey to the underworld. Hence it may 
be that Virgil for his counter-description of nature rejoicing is forced to look 
mainly outside the Greek bucolics for matter to work into his piece. 

The history of the deification of Julius may be briefly summarized as 
follows : 


44 B.c. Some time after March 20, following the cremation, people 
began to make worship at Julius’ monument in the forum. In July the 
appearance of a comet excited the public mind to regard it as Caesar’s 
star—probably the ‘ Caesaris astrum’ of Virgil, Ecl. IX. 47. 


Octavian did all in his power to confirm the popular rumour. In August 
he placed a statue of Caesar with a gold star on his head in the temple of 
Venus, though unsuccessful in an attempt to secure for the dead dictator a 
throne and diadem. 


43 B.c. In November-December Octavian placed a reserve on the spot 
in the forum where Julius had been cremated. 
42 B.C. Julius was deified officially by a Lex Rufrena.® 


The date of the Julian festival, originally fixed for July 12, was later 
altered to July 7 because it clashed with the Ludi Apollinares. 

In Eclogue V. 51-52 we find reiterated emphasis laid on Daphnis’ elevation 
to the stars: ‘ tollemus ad astra; Daphnin ad astra feremus.’ 


1 Theocr. I, 120-121: 

Addons éyav d8¢ rijvos 6 ras Boas Die vometwr, 

Adgus 6 rws rabpws xai wbprias de woricdwy. 

2 Suetonius, Diu. Iwi. 85: Plebs statim a 
funere ad domum Bruti et Cassi cum facibus 


tetendit. . . . postea solidam columnam prope 
uiginti pedum lapidis Numidici in foro statuit 
inscripsitque Parenti Patriae. 

3CJ.L. I. pp. 376, 396: Feri(ae) quod eo 
die C. Caesar est natus. 
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In ver. 66 the altars of the new god Daphnis are side by side with those 
of Apollo, and not only side by side because they occur together in the Eclogue, 
but because Menalcas points to them—‘ ecce ’—side by side. 

The celebration details following are Theocritean transplanted from their 
context with a very skilful hand. They need not detain us here, though 
vers. 74-75, non-Theocritean, may refer to Julius’ worship as one of the Lares. 

But vers. 79-80 demand a moment’s consideration, because they recall 
another episode of the strange series which followed on Caesar’s murder. 
Suetonius records: ‘ Postea solidam columnam ... in foro statuit inscripsitque 
PARENTI PATRIAE. Apud eam longo tempore sacrificare, uota suscipere, con- 
trouersiasque quasdam interposito per Caesarem iure iurando distrahere 
perseuerauit’ (Diu. Jul. 85). 

If Virgil had the luck to be in Rome in March 44 B.c. he would not have 
forgotten this demonstration. There were curious scenes. It is even related 
that the Jews, so strong was their love for Julius, waited after dark round the 
burnt out pyre, into which fashionable and hysterical women had flung their 
jewellery. 

With so many points of contact between Daphnis and Julius, we ought, I 
think, to have confidence in Servius’ selected theory. 

Still, there is always the fear that we may be tricked by a series of 
coincidences between history and poetry. But against the fear of any such 
trickery we have good moral support: The method of composition indicates 
that theory ; the poem is comprehensible on that theory,” and perhaps on no 
other; the improprieties intolerable in a non-allegorical bucolic depend upon 
that or a kindred theory for their exculpation; on that theory the poem is 
raised to the level of excellence which we expect from its maker. 

D. L. Drew. 


1 But the regular official worship would be uncle's shoes. Nor does the reference to Virgil's 
enough to suggest everything of the kind. Eclogues II. and III. weaken the theory in the 
2 The whole Eclogue readily squares with itself _least. 
if we understand Menalcas to represent Antony, The date cannot be discussed here; but what 


Mopsus Octavian, the former (‘iam pridem’) more appropriate, more likely to evoke practical 
old in this kind of Daphnis worship, the latter return of gratitude, than a song written for the 
young (‘nuper'). ‘Tu maior, tibimeestaequum first Julian festivalat which Antony and Octavian 
parere, Menalca,’ says the junior partner. ‘For- were present together in amity, with the two 
tunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo,’ saysthe speaking characters representing the twoco-heads 
senior to the young man who steps into his of the Caesarian party? 
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SIMONIDEA. 


THE notes which follow are concerned almost entirely with questions of 
metre and rhythm; and since the lyric forms of Simonides are, nearly every- 
where, ‘systematic’ and not stichic, it is not easy to speak of these without 
involving oneself—and the reader—in problems of a nature somewhat con- 
troversial. In particular, it is impossible to avoid the use of the terms 
‘logaoedic’ and ‘ dactylo-epitritic’; and it is impossible to use these without 
explaining what sense one attaches to them. I will begin, therefore, by dis- 
charging this necessary, but tiresome, duty. I call it tiresome, because in the 
country of Bentley and Porson and Elmsley and Gaisford no one any longer 
cares to scan Greek verse. The history of metrical study in England in the 
last century begins with Jebb’s Sophocles (which popularized a German metric 
already discredited in Germany), and ends with chapter VI. of Mr. Norwood’s 
Greek Tragedy. People ask why the classics are dying. It is because the 
wrath of God is coming upon the children of Jebb and Mr. Norwood. 

Logaoedic.—I propose to use this term in the sense in which it is used by 
the ancients, and in no other. No one has ever done this before; and I know 
no modern work which will tell the student what the ancients meant by 
logaoedic. 

There are two kinds of logaoedic verse: dactylic and anapaestic. A 
dactylic logaoedic verse is a verse made up of x dactyls+a ditrochaic, or 
cretic, clausula. An anapaestic logaoedic verse is a verse made up o 
* anapaests-+ a diiambic,'’ or bacchiac, clausula. These are the only logaoedic 
verses that there are. When the first Olympian of Pindar is called logaoedic, 
the name is applied to a poem which has no single line in it which would have 
been called logaoedic by Hephaestion. When the sixth Nemean is called 
logaoedic, it is so only in so far as the eighth line of strophe and antistrophe, 


> _ , \ Ud / 
OUK Gupmopos audi Tada KuvayeTas, 


is logaoedic—and is, equally, I may notice, ‘ dactylo-epitritic.’ The last line 
of the Alcaic stanza is logaoedic, but no other part of it; and no part at all of 
the Sapphic stanza. This at any rate is the account given of logaoedic by 


! Hephaestion, VIII. ad fin., mentions only aware that the bacchius here is a catalectic 
the bacchius. That is because the bacchius diiambus: ebpicera obfv pds ry réAec CauBos Kal 
characterizes always the only form of logacedic la ovAdaB7, wa @ Karadnxriucdy els durdddaBor. 
verse in which Hephaestion is interested, the  éwel xalpe rg iduBy 6 dvdwacros, ws dwd Bpaxelas 
type which he calls the érienuéraroy, that em- dpxopudvy, dowep 6 Sdxrvhos ry Tpoxaly (Consbruch, 
ployed by Archebulus, But the scholiasts are pp. 136: cf. Trichas, p. 384: Mar. Vict., p. 75). 
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Hephaestion in Chaps. VII. and VIII. of the Enchiridion, and by his scholiasts. 
It appears also in Aristides, in the Anonymus Oxyrhyncheus (Ox. Pap. CCXX. 
xiii.), and in Trichas (not that Trichas matters). Among the Latin metrict it 
is found in Caesius Bassus, Marius Victorinus, Atilius Fortunatianus. In fact 
I know no other account of it which is to be found in any ancient writer, 
unless it be the ill-informed Sacerdos, who lays it down that ‘ quodcunque 
metrum constabit ex dactylico et trochaico logaoedicum ithyphallicum 
nuncupatur ’—there must be a great many logaoedic ithyphallics wandering 
about the world. Greek literature teems with verses which are characterized 
by various combinations of dactyls+trochees, anapaests-++iambics. But the 
only part of this verse which is recognized by the ancients as logaoedic is that 
in which a dactylic series closes in a ditrochee (cretic) or an anapaestic series 
in a diiambus (bacchius). 

Where does such verse most abound? Strangely enough in the ‘ dactylo- 
epitritic’ odes of Pindar and Bacchylides. There at any rate is found, in 
infinitely greater volume than anywhere else, verse in which seemingly 
dactylic, or anapaestic, series end in seemingly ditrochaic, or diiambic, 
clausule. And Marius Victorinus (reproducing better men than himself) in so 
many words identifies logaoedic, enhoplian, and Archebulian: ‘ His logaoedicam 
metri speciem quae et enhoplius et Archebulius dicitur non absurde con- 
iunxerim, adaeque dactylici metri subolem’ (p. 111); and at p. 126 he mentions 
Pindar, with Ibycus and Simonides, as employing the Archebulian (just as 
Caesius Bassus mentions Pindar, Ibycus, Stesichorus, Simonides, p. 256). It 
would seem that, whereas we commonly divide the Odes of Pindar (with one or 
two exceptions) into ‘dactylo-epitritic’ and logaoedic, the only ones which 
Marius—and the school of metric which he represents—would have called by 
the latter name are those to which we have given the former. 

Dactylo-epitritic.—I cannot employ this term, as I employ logaoedic, in the 

,sense in which the ancients employed it; for they do not use the term at all. 
A large part of dactylo-epitritic verse, some of them, as we have just seen, call 
logaoedic. For other parts they have other names, some of which may be 
found in Hephaestion, Chap. XV. The fact is that no one of the ancient 
metrict, whose works have survived to us, had made the discovery that the 
what we call the dactylo-epitritic rhythms constitute a single type. This is 
true, though it seems incredible, not only of the worst of them, e.g. Pindar’s 
scholiasts, but also of the best, e.g. Hephaestion and Marius Victorinus. The 
term dactylo-epitritic is purely modern, and it is open to all the objections 
which may be brought against some other modern descriptive terms, e.g. 
‘British’ or ‘ Indo-germanic.’ But I confess that, in respect of all these terms, 
I have never made up my mind whether it is more convenient to retain them 
or to discard them. I cannot rid myself of the feeling thaf a great deal of the 
controversy over ‘ dactylo-epitrites’ is merely verbal. Certainly much of it is 
irrelevant, in so far as it is a dispute about the origins of a given verse type, 
and not about the facts of the verse. What the ultimate relation may be of 
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the apparent dactyls and anapaests of dactylo-epitritic verse to paroemiac, 
prosodiac, and enhoplian I do not hope to discover. But a great deal of the 
dispute about it I take to be of a kind which ought never to have arisen. It 
never would, as I think, have arisen if we had kept in mind always two all- 
important facts about Greek verse. Of these the first is that a thesis is not a 
syllable-stress—hence the infinite fluidity of Greek verse; its different forms 
pass easily into one another; it is not built with bulk-heads. Secondly, 
Greek melic verse differs from other Greek verse in being exempt from those 
laws of the caesuya which prevail in the ‘recitative’ kinds. "Epacpovidn 
Xapirae, yphud. tor yéXovov is a paroemiac+ ithyphallic; for the essence of 
Archilochian verse is that it is, as Hephaestion calls it, ‘asynartete.’! But 
the essence of melic verse is that it is not ‘asynartete’—the more melic it 
becomes the greater synartesis does it develop. That is why the dactylo- 
epitrites of Bacchylides look ‘asynartete’ beside those of Pindar, and those of 
Cercidas beside either of them. Given a synartesis, carried through as it is in 
Pindar, the verse makes the feet. The dactylic trimeter drifts of itself, do 
what we will, into an enhoplian; paroemiac and ithyphallic melt into 
prosodiac + iambic diameter.” I do not say that the dactylo-epitrite verses 
did in fact originate in this fashion. I do not very much care whether they 
did or did not, save in so far as all origins are interesting. I only say that if 
these verses had their origin in dactyls and anapaests + trochees, they must 
necessarily have lost their dactylic-anapaestic character in the manner 
indicated. Long before I ever heard the sounding names prosodiac and 
enhoplian, I read the dactylo-epitritic odes of Pindar un-dactylically—for no 
better reason that I could not read them, or chant them, in any other fashion 
(and I do not yet know how those persons can who profess to do so). 
This may suffice, not for an account of the dactylo-epitrite rhythms, still 
less of their origin, but as an indication of what, in the notes which follow, I 
myself take ‘dactylo-epitrite’ to mean. By dactylo-epitritic verses I under- 
stand verses in which apparent dactylic metra take, in combination with 
apparent trochaic metra, the value of enhoplian dimeters; or in which 
apparent anapaestic, in combination with apparent iambic metra, take the 
value of prosodiac dimeters. 
Melic anapaests, and particularly logaoedic anapaests, are at the present 
very much out of fashion. Where they are found, it is not uncommon to 
1 By asynartete verses, I am obliged to ex- the prosodiac there is little evidence. The Scholia 
plain, Hephaestion means verses in which either given by Consbruch, pp. 293, 340, 351, identify 
(a) cola of two unlike metrical generaare brought -uvu-~vv-- with the enhoplian: enhoplian will 
into juxtaposition, but not into trueconjunction: then be to prosodiac as dactyl to anapaest; and 
they are kept in disjunction by making the end this distinction, certainly convenient, is main- 
of the first colon correspond invariably with the tained by some modern writers, and I have 
end of a word; or (0) cola of two like metrical employed it, without prejudice, in this paper. 
geneva (as the two parts of the elegiac line) are On the other hand, I find it difficult to think that 
juxtaposed. it was known to Heliodorus, who, in analyzing 
2 Therecan, I think, beno doubt that thecolon the dactylo-epitritic measures of Aristophanes, 


--vu-0v- was known in antiquity as‘proso- calls --vu-uv- prosodiac, but -vv-vu-- 
iac.’ That the enhoplian was different from consistently hemiepes. 
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stretch them upon a Procrustes bed until German torture has converted them 
to either ionics or dactylo-epitrites, or sometimes both. I shall so far set 
myself against the fashion as to devote the first portion of my notes to the 
consideration of some of the anapaestic measures that occur in Simonides. I 
will begin with Frag. 53: 
Os Soupt TavTas 

vixace véous divaevta Baroy 

“Avaupov itrep troduBotpvos €& “lwrxov. 

ovTw yap” Ounpos nde Xraciyopos devoe aois. 

Of the metre of this fragment Mr. Weir Smyth tells us that ‘some make 
it dactylo-epitrite, Wilamowitz ionic.’ Among the ‘some’ are Mr. Farnell 
and, apparently, J. H. H. Schmidt—so long the god of our idolatry. Mr. 
Weir Smyth is usually, I may notice, content to divide all metres—other than 
the dactylic and iambic—into dactylo-epitrite, ionic, and logaoedic ; much as 
Richardson divided the world into ‘men, women, and Italians.’ But he has 
omitted here to mention that, besides the two views which he regards as holding 
the field, there is also the view of Dr. W. Christ, who calls the third line an 
anacrustic logaoedic dactylic hexapody. Nor is it true to say that Wilamowitz 
regards the lines as ionic. He regards as ionic, not Simonides’ lines, but his 
own; which are as follows: 

Os Soupi mavtas 
vixace véous duvdevta Badwv ” Avavpov 
moruBotpuos €F'IwrAxKod. 
ovtw yap” Opnpos 75¢ Xtacixyopos deve Naois. 

These lines he calls ‘falling ionics’; and though they present every 
appearance of having had a very bad fall indeed, he none the less speaks of 
them (I suppose with a father’s partiality) as ‘ unlicentious and consummately 
euphonious’ (Isyllos, p. 143). Ona like principle, I imagine, 


iam pes nouus atque metron placet Archebulli 


is in falling ionics ‘unlicentious and consummately euphonious.’ But what 
are the facts? Line 2 of our fragment is a perfectly good anapaestic dimeter. 
Line 3 is an excellent specimen of a particular kind of anapaestic trimeter 
known to the ancients as the Archebulian. Of line 4 I will speak in a moment. 
(The first line may be supposed to be in the same metre as the third.) The 
Archebulian trimeter is a stock type figuring in most of the treatises upon 
metre. It appears in Hephaestion, of whom Wilamowitz is the confessed 
disciple (Aeschylt Tragoediae, p. 34). It is noticed also by Gottfried Hermann, 


1 The second half of the second metron re- Pindar, Frag. 140b, 70, offers an example, I 
placing anapaest with spondee. It seems prob- think, of a spondee in the first half of the second 
able from Hephaestion VIII. ad fin. that this metron (see below, p. 76). Compare also what 
substitution was excluded from the verse in Hephaestion says of the ‘middle spondees’ in 
stichic composition, though found, he tells us, in the prosodiac tetrameter in chap. xv., and the 
Alcman. Caesius Bassus says, more generally, note upon Frag. 30 below. 
that the verse ‘recipit spondeos’ (p. 236). : 
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for whom alone among modern metricians Wilamowitz entertains respect. 
Why take from Simonides’ his Archebulian? We know from the ancient 
writers that it was a metre particularly affected by him (Mar. Vict. 126, 
Caes. Bass. 256). And it has here a peculiar appropriateness. For we are 
expressly told (Caes. Bass. /.c.) that it was a measure used also by Stesichorus 
—Stesichorus, to whom Simonides owes so much, and of whom he is here 
speaking. In fact only one other metre could have been more appropriate— 
and that Simonides employs in line 4. The first four words of line 4 suggest 
that Simonides is continuing the anapaestic movement of the verses preceding, 
and if anyone likes to describe the line as a logaoedic anapaestic dimeter +a 
trochaic dimeter, he may do so. Yet I think that Simonides is aiming at a 
more subtle effect. The essential fact about the fourth line is that it ends in a 
cadence which bore in antiquity the name ‘ Stesichorean’: 


-~unpos nde Lracixopos aevwe Naois 
=éomépas opOarpwov avtépre€e yjva (Pindar, Ol. III. 20). 


I should prefer to describe the line as a trochaic tetrameter with the substitu- 
tion, in the first metron, of -- vu vu for—-u-—v. Simonides, wishing to pay a 
compliment to Stesichorus, uses here two favourite rhythms of his master— 
with the same fine tact as made Sappho write to Alcaeus in Alcaics and 
Alcaeus to Sappho in Sapphics (Alc. 35, Sappho 28).! 

I take next two fragments, appearing in Bergk among the remains of 
Simonides, of which the authorship is, however, questioned; both of which 
illustrate a type of anapaestic verse of which the surviving examples are 
extremely few. These are 29-30. The first of them should, I take it, be 
printed, not as in Bergk, but thus: 


, / id a 
U U — a@TéXacTov itor 7 
xuv’ ’Apueraiav ayovio 
éNeACopevos mobi uiyeo KaptrUXov péros Siwxwv. 


The first two lines I call logaoedic anapaests. The third I don’t, because 
I can find no ancient authority for doing so. The metre of the third line is 
that of Frag. 329 (Kock) of Cratinus: 


amrandov d¢ cicvpSpiov 7 pddov 7 xpivov trap’ ods éOdKxe 
mapa xepai dé pijrov Exacros éxwv oxitwva 7’ nyopatov. 


1 This paper was written beforethe appearance true, Wilamowitz has read Pindar with curious 
of Wilamowitz’ Griechische Verskunst. I observe inattention, as may be seen from what I have to 
from that work that its author is now aware that say of the Pindaric Archebulians on pp. 75, 76 
there was a species of anapaestic verse known to (most of the Archebulians there spoken of are, 
the ancients as ‘Archebulian.’ But he seems as will be seen, not true Archebulians; but they 
not to know what this in fact was. Thatis to are so for Wilamowitz). A good deal of the 
say, he seems to know only the trimeter—which rubbish of Jsyllos has disappeared from the 
does not exhaust Archebulians—and he does not chapter on Jonikery. But I note with surprise 
always know that ; for hecalls Bacchylides V.ep.3, that Wilamowitz states, p. 339, that that work 
‘ behandelt richtig ' the fragment which we have 


bpveiy xvavowAoxdyou 6 xar: vixas, 
just been considering. 


an Archebulian (p. 428), and says that ‘bei 
Pindar ist es mir nicht begegnet.’ If this be 
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Kock has observed that Cratinus employs it also in the second line of 
Frag. 238. But neither Kock nor, I fancy, anyone else, has observed that the 
first line also of that fragment is in the same metre—or was: 


, . e 4 rom , a“ \ 4 ~ a 2 v 
padxap| tos | Av o 7po Tod Biotos Bporoicr mpos Ta viv, dv eiyov [ avdpes | 
ayavodpoves nduX0yw codia Bpotol TepiacoKxanneis. 


I have written Bioros here in line 1 for the Bporos of the MSS. (Sios iam 
Bekker); and in 2 have changed Spor@v to Bporoi. The lines then, with the 
two excisions denoted by [ ], give both sense and metre. The metre of both is 
the same save for a variation in the first line, an iambus replacing the normal 
anapaest of the second half of the second metron. This variation appears also 
in Aristophanes. Aristophanes employs the metre in its normal form at 
Aves 750: 

Ppuviyos auBpociwv 
peréwv atreBooxeto xapTrov dei hépwy yAuKeiay woay, 


and in the same play at 1321: 
TO Te THS ayavoppovos ‘Haovyias evrjpepov mpdocwror. 


But at 1316 it appears in the form 


” > an 


xatéxovot 8’ Epwres euas Tohews | Odrrov dépey Kerevo. 
If this be compared with 1313-14, 1325-6, 
tax 57 jokvavopa Tavde Tod | Karei Tis dvOpwrrarv, 
= gepétw xadaboy tax tis Trepav, ov 8 adfis éEoppa 
it would appear that the last foot of the first colon may be indifferently iambic 


or anapaestic. I know no other example of this metre in Greek verse save 
Euripides, Jon 716-17, where I would divide the lines thus: 


iva Baxxwos auditrupous avéxwy Trevxas Aainpa 1da 
vuKTiToros aya ovv Baxyass. 


I take the first line to be in the metre of Cratinus 238-9, save that, in the 
iambic colon, Euripides has allowed himself a spondee in the second foot— 
following the precedent of Alcman and Stesichorus (teste Heliodoro ap. 
Priscian. 428: €BouBnoev Odracca, etc.). Gaisford regards the metre as an 
extension of what is now commonly called the prosodiac tetrameter: the 
metre, that is, of 
oTpoBe, mapdBawe Kixdw Kai yaotpicov ceavrov (Arist. Vesp. 1529), 
an 
av 8 @ Tdadav, @ Kaxovupde, Kndeuav tupavywy (Eur. Med. 990), 

and, as some would have it, of our old friend "Epacyovidn Xapidrae. But 
prosodiac the longer line certainly is not. It admits an anapaest in its first 
foot and admits also, I fancy, the ‘middle spondees’ (Hephaestion xv). I 
suggest that it admits the middle spondees on account of Simonides 30. 29 and 
30 are, as I have said, by most people no longer assigned to Simonides. They 
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appear among the fragments of Pindar in Schroeder’s ed. min. (107a), and are 
there rightly conjoined as ont piece. I print Frag. 30: 


olos <bé kvw@v> ava Awtiov avOepoev Trediov 

méTatat Oavarov Kepoécca 

teipeyev+ paviwr edad: tav 8 én’ avyent otpépoicav 
eUKépwv Kapa dimer > tavt’ én’ olor. 

In line 1 <8 «dwv>, om. codd., is due to Bergk: in 2 xepoéooa (for 
xepdcaca) to Wyttenbach. In 4 I have written evxépwy for the MSS. érepov— 
certainly a less change than any other propounded: see Soph. Trach. 675, Anth. 
Pal. 1X. 827; and in the same line have added <d:@xex>: some such verb 
must in any case have been lost. é7’ olyov for éroiwov is due to Schneidewin. 

The third line is obviously corrupt; but the corrupt word is, I feel sure, 
not, as is commonly supposed, pavvwy, but edpeuvev. The hound @ararop 
pavver, ‘notifies death, to the hind exactly as, in Pindar, Jsthm. VIII. 56, 
Achilles ‘ notifies the house of Persephone’ (i.e. death) to Hector: ols dapua 
Ilepoehovas pavuwy ’Ayirevs. The parallel seems to me to rule out all such 
emendations as patéwy, etc. The corrupt word, if this be so, can then only be 
eUpeyev. evpeywev would seem to have taken the place of some word which 
could occupy the first foot of an anapaestic verse | evpw, a late, and false, form 
of the nominative evjpis (see L. and S., s.v.) had occurred to me]. The line is 
then coincident with the third line of Frag. 29, admitting, however, middle 
spondees. Such a variation would, no doubt, be intolerable in stichic composi- 
tion. But the heavy spondaic rhythm seems to be here accommodated to the 
description of impending doom.? 

In Frag. 41 we have some verses which I am still old-fashioned enough to 
call anapaests : 

ovdé yap evvocipuAXdos anta Toca wpT’ avéwwr, 
& Tis KaTex@Ave Kidvapévay pedtadéa yapuv 
apapeiv axoaict Bpotav. 

In the first line I have written rood (fem. sing. nom.) for rér’. In Bergk, 
Hiller-Crusius, Farnell, Weir Smyth ror’ is retained without regard for metre. 
Mr. Weir Smyth calls the verse ‘logaoedic’—he might as well call the 
Homeric hexameter logaoedic. The ancients called them anapaestic trimeters. 
I have no particular attachment to this description. But it is at least 
interesting that they called the first line a Stesichorean trimeter, and the second 
a Simonidean. The only variation from the Stmonidean, as described by 
Servius, is that a spondee stands in the first foot. But this variation is found 
elsewhere in the extant fragments, e.g. 4, 3: 


Bopes 8 6 tados mpd your 88 pvaortis, o 8’ oleros érawvos. 


11 would call attention here to Pindar, appears also with initial iambics: 
Pyth, VIII. ep. 7, where IInke? re xd-yadg Tehaydm ody r’ ’AxiAde? (100). 
OABas viods alvigaro wapudvowras alxug (40) The scholiast calls it an anapaestic dimeter + ithy- 
seems to be a spondaizing experiment with the phallic. Anapaestic dimeter+iambic dimeter 
metre of ‘Epacuovldn Xapikae. But the line would be more plausible, 
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Since I have mentioned Frag. 4, I am tempted, well known though it is, 
to give it here, and to scan it: 
trav ev Pcppotvrats GavovTwv 
EVKAENS meV a TUYA Kaos 8’ O TOTpOS, 
Bapos 8’ o tadhos pd your & praotis 6 & ole«tos rrawvos : 
évtagiov S€ Tovovtov [our’] evpws 
ov’ o mavdapydtwp dpavpwce ypovos. 
avépav ayabav d5¢ onkds oixétav evdokiay 
"Errdbos eiAeto* paptupe? Sé cai Aewvidas 
Lrdptas Bacirevs, apetas pweyav AedovTAS 
KOO MOV dévaov TE KAEOS. 

The deletion of [ov7’] in line 4 is the merit of Bergk, who, however, in his 
later editions repented of it, I know not why. Lines 1 and 4 are Archebulian 
dimeters (Sacerdos 544), or, if you like, Alcaic decasyllables (Marius 111). 
The initial spondee in 1 need no more worry us than the variation between 
lines 2 and 5. I call 2 and 5, for convenience, both of them trochiac 
trimeters (5 catalectic). Yet so called, 5 offers a dactyl in the second half of 
its first metron; and if anyone prefers to describe 5 as a trochaic metron + 
iambic dimeter, I do not complain, provided that he recognizes the essential 
identity of the line with 2. Of 3 I have spoken. I call it anapaestic: the 
anapaests are a soldiers’ march music, and these are the triumphant notes of a 
Dead March. Lunes 6-8 are all of them dactylo-epitrite; 6 is the same verse 
as Pindar, Pyth. XII. str. 3, 


, , , 4 , 2 A 
vaiets Axpayavtos évduatov Kodwvay, @ ava. 


7 is the verse known to the ancients as the encomiologicum Archilochium 
(Sacerdos 544); but it is not constructed upon the Archilochian asynartete 
principle, any more than is the same verse in Pindar, Ol. 12, ep. 2, 
évOouayxas at’ adéxtwp cuvyyév@ tap’ éoria. 

8 is coincident with Bacchylides V. ep. 3, and in the fashionable phraseology 
it is a prosodiac tetrameter hypercatalectic. A remiss reader might take it for 
an Archebulian trimeter.’. It would be one if uéyay were either an anapaest or 
a spondee. The last line may be called a choriambic dimeter. 

Mr. Weir Smyth calls the fragment logaoedic. It is in fact both 
logaoedic and dactylo-epitrite. The truth is that these genera are less 
disparate than we are apt to assume; and I have spoken of this fragment 
mainly in order to indicate that this is so. The barrier between trisyllabic and 
quadrasyllabic scansion is in melic verse far less rigid than we commonly 
make it—for the reasons which I have already suggested: synartesis and 
absence of stress. In a mixed composition of this sort we may suppose that, 
even where a verse does not offer prosodiacs or enhoplians, its dactyls and 
anapaests tended to drift, where possible, into quadrasyllabic scansion, and to 
1 Wilamowitz does, p. 428. 
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do so of their own accord, without the direction of the music. Thus line 5, 
of which the second foot is a dactyl, tends to arrange itself quadrasyllabically ; 
and I suspect that a Greek reading 3 would have been puzzled, not as to how 
to render the line, but as to whether he was in fact rendering it anapaestically 
or prosodiacally. 

I may perhaps in leaving this fragment call attention to the fact that 
Callimachus, Jambt, Ox. Pap. VII. torr ends line 429 with the words ayavpoce 
xpovos (5), the source of which is missed by the editors of the papyrus. 

It is worth while to bring Frag. 4 into metrical connexion with 4o: 


Tov Kal atretpéctot TrOTaYTO 
bpviBes vrrép Keharas, ava 8 ixOves opOoi 
xvavéou 'E tdatos GdXovTO Kara ory ava. 


The first line coincides with Frag. 4, lines r and 4; it is an Alcaic 
decasyllable, or Archebulian dimeter. It is followed by an anapaestic trimeter, 
the so-called Alcmanian (with initial spondee), followed by a choriambic 
tetrameter. In 3 I have written avéé for the MS. aosudd—a change demanded 
by both metre and grammar. Why Bergk and Hartung should tamper with 
cvavéou '&, I do not know. 

Frag. 68 appears in Bergk’s text thus: hei 

€7T Et 
macats Kopvdadrict ypn AOdpor eyyevéc Oar. 

I was at one time inclined to suspect that we had here also traces of 
an Archebulian. Bergk has extracted his text from three separate passages of 
Plutarch, and it is instructive to set these out: 


1. De Vtil. ex hoste cap., QI E: émel 5€ mdcatcr xopvdarriot ypH odor 
éyyevéo Oar Kata Tov Lipwvidny. 

2. Praec. Pol. 809 B: émel 5€ mdcais xopvdadrict cata Lepwvidyny xp7 
hodov éyyever Oar. 

3. Vit. Timol. 253 E: éme 8¢ yphv ... waa xopvdadrois NOgor eyyiyverOar 

Kata Lupovidny. 
But both Plutarch and Bergk have got it wrong ; and we owe the true text to 
one of Plutarch’s scholiasts. In the margin of a Milan MS. of the Moralka 
(Ambr. C. 859, olim 236 inf.) at p. 91 stands the following note: é« rod £. trav 
Aouvrépxov . . . Lupwvidns ev Katevyais: ypn xopvdadrdrais macas eudpivar 
hogor. 

Lupercus was a third-century grammarian, who wrote thirteen books upon 
the gender of nouns, and who, when he came in Book VI. to the letter «, 
illustrated the motion xopvdadXds, xopvdarrAn, by this citation from Simonides 
(for the Karevyai of Simonides see Bergk on Frag. 24). Lupercus’ text 
perhaps points to something like: 

xp?) Kopvdadrais 
éudupévas Tracais Aogor, 
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I may notice that the Alcaic decasyllable is found in combination with 
anapaestic measures already in Ibycus, I. 7, ro. 

Alcaic hendecasyllables are combined with anapaestic (and dactylic) 
metres in Simonides, 10, where, however, the Alcaic has been carefully con- 
cealed by Bergk: 

Tis On 
Tav vov Tocacd 7} TWeTaXoLoL pUpTwY 
} otepavoor podwv avedjaato 
Yaitas €v ayave TEptKTLOVY? ; 

Bergk’s yaitas in 4 is surely right, though he does not print it in his 
text (vixas codd.). In 2 I have written rococd’ 4 for the MS. tocas 87 (6é). 
Bergk inserts a ye after vdv—‘ quod et sententiae et legi numeri convenit,’ says 
he. ‘ Legi numeri,’ ofyor. 

We shall, I fancy, find some other Simonidean Alcaics later. I mention 
these here because of their combination with anapaestic measures. 

A Simonidean fragment which has been taken, 1 think wrongly, as 
anapaestic is 46:? 

(a) a potca yap ovK atropas 
yevet TO Trapoy povoy, add’ éTépyeTat 
Tmavta Oepifopeva. 


Vv 
--uUy —~—wur yor 


(b) --vv -vv- 
un pw’ ov Katatraver’, éveitep ap~aTo 2 
TEPTVOTATMV MEAEWV 3 
0 Kad Boas todvyopdos avros. 4 


(a) and (6) are two fragments rightly conjoined by Bergk, though he 
cannot be right in supposing that there is no gap between them. There is, 
however, no reason for assuming an extensive gap; and the omission I have 
suggested satisfies symmetry. Bergk prints the piece in three long lines; and 
if anyone likes to call (a) 1-2 a logaoedic anapaestic tetrameter, and (a) 3 a 
hemiepes, I cannot refute this mechanical analysis, and he can analyze (0) into 
anapaestic trimeter + hemiepes+anapaestic pentapody. But I have printed 
short lines in order to dissuade him [Wilamowitz (Sappho u. Simonides, p. 151) 
conjoins (6) 3 and 4 so as to make a new line begin with avAds: ‘so abzutheilen 
zwingt das Versmass,’ he says!]. 

Beside the first line of this piece set line 6= 10-11 of the second Isthmian: 

a poica yap ov ptdoxep- 

dns ww ToT’ hv, ovd’ épyaris. 
All the commentators tell us that these lines of Pindar were directed against 
Simonides; and the tradition has behind it the authority, not merely of the 
scholiast, but of Callimachus. Yet not even Boeckh cites this forty-sixth 
fragment of Simonides. But its metre and its words together cry to us that 
1 (b) 2 yw’ ob» scripsi: pov, wo codd, 
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Pindar’s lines deliberately take up—they almost parody—those of Simonides. 
Here is something which the Boeckhian long lines have obscured for us. 

The parallel with Pindar not only adds new evidence for the quarrel 
between Simonides and Pindar, but it enables us to name the metre of 
Simonides 46. It is not anapaestic, but, like Isthmian II., which parodies it, 
dactylo-epitrite. 

Before I take leave of Simonides’ anapaests, I may perhaps be allowed to 
vindicate the good faith of the Latin metricians in respect of their statement 
that Stesichorus, Ibycus, and Pindar employed the Archebulian trimeter. 
This metre appears at Ibycus 21: 


dapov 8 dvew ypovoy Horo Tapes TeTayas, 
and at Stesichorus 51 : 

> / \ , / 4 , 

aTédoTtaTa yap kal.auayava tous Javovtas, 


where, however, the true text may, perhaps, be—the metre remaining the 
same—atep TedeTas yap auayava. The acatalectic trimeter may be seen in 
line 5 of the eighth fragment of Stesichorus. The piece is well known, but as 
all the texts leave line 5 unmetrical I print it here. The change which I have 
made in the line is purely orthographical : 


adsov 8’ “Trrepiovidas dérras éoxaréSaivev 
xpuceov, Sppa oi’ wKeavoio Tepacas 
> / 9 °¢ ~ 4 / \ > = 
adixod’ iepas troti BévOea vunros épeuvas 
\ A / ,’ w A / / 
moTl patépa Kouptodiay 7’ adoxov traidds Te dirous * 
o 8 és ddaos Ba Sddvaier KatacKiov Trociv, 
mais Avs. 
I. Gdov (&) scripsi: GAvos codd.: aédsos edd. 
5. Togiv scripsi: mooot codd. 


What is to be said of Pindar’s Archebulians must be taken in connexion 
with what I have already said about the views of Marius Victorinus and others 
of the metrict as to the logaoedic character of much of the dactylo-epitritic 
verses. Hephaestion XV. 12 cites two examples of a species of verse which he 
calls the Pindaricum :* 


ds xal Tumels ayv@ Tedéxer TéxeTo EavOav ’AGavay (Frag. 34, Schréder). 
codol Sé ai To pndév dyav eros aivnoay Tepiacas (Frag. 216). 


The verse may be analyzed crudely into diiambus+ Archebulian trimeter; and 
so, I have no doubt, Marius Victorinus would have analyzed it. In Frags. 29- 
30, 87-88, it alternates with the Archebulian trimeter; and to the end of either 
line is attached an apparent dactylic trimeter. The same combination appears 
in some of the strophae of O/. VIII. in lines 2 and 3. In some of the strophae, 

1 He cites itas an example of asynartete verse, another, though the inconsistency does not seem 
describing it, however, at the same time as the to trouble the editors of Hephaestion. If the 


inverse, dverrpaupuévov, of the Platonicum. The verse were the dvecrpaypuévoy of the Platonicum it 
two descriptions are inconsistent with one would divide into three penthemimers, 
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76 
however, of that ode there is a small, but important, variation—e.g. in str. 1 


we have, / > 3 , ” f y © s 
Sécrroww’ adabeias iva pavries avdpes Eutrvpots Tex- 


paLlpomevor TApaTrELpOv- 

tat Atos apytxepavvou, 
where the short second syllable of dvdpes in the first line destroys the anapaest, 
and shows that we are not dealing with true Archebulians. It is difficult, 
again, to dissociate the metre of 

ds xal tuTrels Gyv@ meréxer TéxeTo EavOav ’APavay 
from that of Isthm. I. ep. 1, 

piabos yap GdXous GAXoOs ed’ Epypaci avOpwros yAvKUs. 

Bergk, indeed, was inclined to deny the existence of any such verse as 
Hephaestion’s Pindaricum. In a sense he was right. But Frags. 29-30 and 
87-88 admit division throughout into Pindaricum+dactylic trimeter, Arche- 
bulian + dactylic trimeter (the Pindaricum being = diiambus+ Archebulian 
trimeter); and what Hephaestion says need not be rejected, but may be 
accepted as evidence that the ancient metricians were accustomed, many of 
them, to analyze such metres as Frags. 29-30 and 87-88! into combinations 
of Archebulians and dactylic trimeters. 

I suspect that a true Archebulian trimeter is to be seen in Frag. 140b, |. 70: 

Tov akvUpovos év TévTou TEA yecow avrAGY 
éxivno’ éparov pédos. 
wedayecowy Scripsi: mweXayes codd. Plutarchi. The last line is a glyconic. 

This may, I think, suffice for what Marius has to say of the Archebulians 
of Pindar. Neither he nor Bassus mention in this connexion Bacchylides. 
But it is proper to add that his dactylo-epitrites contain more Archebulian 
trimeters than those of Pindar.? I will only add that the logaoedic anapaestic 
trimeter is not infrequent in Euripides. It occurs usually in conjunction with 
dochmiac measures. Examples are: 


Andr. 864 oxados, & dia Kuavéas érépacer axtds. 

Ion 1466 & te ynryevéras Somos ovnérse vinta SépKerar. 

Hel. 644-5 10 xaxov 8’ ayabor cé te nape cuvdyaye<v> roow. 
H.F.1017 = rote prev Teptcapotatos Kal amictos ‘EXXAads. 
Heraclid. 356 peyarayopiaar 8 éuds ppévas od hoBnecets. 

tb. 775 otpatov 'ApyoOev > ov yap éua y’ apera Sixatos. 


I have made Hel. 645 metrical by the addition of a v ephelcysticon. 
H. W. GARROD. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Line ro of this fragment is still unmetrical two parts of the fragment; but we should read 
in all the editions. It should, I have nodoubt, 4 ydp for 4» yap in 6, and dpyiréxow<o's éwéBas- 
read : vev in 8 (dpxiréxas éwéBa yw Porson). 

2 See Wilamowitz, Griech. Verskunst, pp. 422 
sqq. (though, as I have already noticed, Wilamo- 
witz sometimes calls Archebulians verses which 
are nothing of the kind). 


wpeurdy drwpovcay xGovlwy, émixpdvas 5 AvoyeBov 
wérpay dxapavrorédiAor. 

1. dy 3° érixpdvas cxéGor codd. 
I see no reason to suppose a gap between the 


(To be concluded.) 
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A NEW RITUAL OF THE ORPHIC MYSTERIES. 


In discussing the origin and history of Orphism, it is usual to treat it 
rather as a system of belief! than as a ritual. The former aspect of it probably 
was more salient in later times, yet it is certain that the Orphic movement 
began rather as a ritual with strong emphasis on purification and a rule of life. 
Its theological and traditional aspect developed only gradually,* and the 
greatest characteristic of this development was always its readiness to incor- 
porate elements possibly alien to the original Dionysos mystery, till it finally 
takes all Greek religious tradition within its scope. It was early influenced by 
Eleusinian ideas,* and exerted a mutual influence on the cults and myths of 
the Kabeiroi* and those of Sabazios.° Whether its own ritual was affected by 
these latter to the same degree as its mythology we cannot say with certainty, 
but it may at any rate be affirmed that Orphism was an eclectic type of 
religion from the beginning. This was indeed only natural to such a system 
which depended for its teaching on wandering priests, and may never have 
possessed any kind of temple.® It may also be safely said that neither the rite 
nor the central beliefs of Orphism were nearly as much affected by these 
borrowings as its mythology. It took over the names and some of the legends 
of strange deities and grafted them on to its own system. The ritual may 
have remained in all essentials the same, as did the eschatology. Thus the 
discovery of an Orphic ritual may be of some value in discussing the history 
of the movement ; and when we meet a ritual containing a great many Orphic 
elements, but with a good deal of admixture from other mystery cults, we need 
have no hesitation in describing it as Orphic, and interpreting it from our 
previous knowledge of Orphic tenets. 

Such a ritual is that published’ by Professor Smyly in the Cunningham 
Memoirs of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XII., 1921. For convenience of 
reference I here append the text as published by him: 


|} as rae... 


joua... 
|. Svoroney Tedernv 


va €vpyt 
vy eye 


|eTexov Towas Tat 
|ow:cop pe Bptpo pe 5 
1 So for example Farnell, Outline History of 5 Eisele in Roscher, art. Sabazios, p. 252. 
Greek Religion, p. 82; and Greek Hevo Cults, ® On Orphic lepoi olka, see Kern, Orpheus, p. 25. 
PP. 373 Sq. 7 My thanks are due to Dr. H, Diels, of 
2 For sketch of this development see Zeller, Berlin, for drawing my attention to this publica- 
Philosophie der Griechen, 1°., pp. 122 sq. tion and for much kind advice and encourage- 
3 Farnell, Hevo Cults, p. 378. ; ment. He is, of course, responsible only for 
* Kern on ‘ Boiotische Kabiren,’ in Hermes, such statements as I specifically acknowledge. 
1890, 
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lAnunrep te Pea 

|Koupnrés te evotrror 

jopev 

t|va Trotwpev vepa Kara 

|. vne Kpios Te Tparyos TE 10 
jarrepiota Swpa 

|. ov Kat emt ToTapov voor 

Javov tov tpayou 


|. ta Se roel [xpa]] xpea eoOieTw 
jos wn epopatrw 15 
JArouv avabets evs To avnipe 
Jarov evyn 
jvov xat EvBovrea xaro 
]. as Evenas xixrnoKxw 
|. L-JeropiXous ov atravavas 20 
A] nuntpos cat Tladrados nuv 
JAev Ilixetavye carcop pe 
jera ets Atovycos cupBora 
|npa cos 8a KodXrrov 
]. pl.]v emsov ovos Boveoros 25 
jyeas cuvOepa avw Kxatw Tots 
|s 800 cot e500 avnr\woa 
eles tov xarabov ewBaruv 
x|wvos pouBos actpayaro 
|n evorrpos 30 


This text was recovered by Professor Smyly from a mass of papyrus 
fragments found at Gurob. Owing to the fact that the first half of every line 
is missing, it is hardly likely that the whole document can ever be even 
approximately restored. It will be well before treating of it as a whole to 
discuss its readings. Professor Smyly has published a very good photograph, 
with the help of which his own edition may be controlled. The first three 
lines cannot be restored with certainty. The third has a blot which makes it 
very difficult to read the first word. Professor Smyly has restored d:oroxu,, 
reading it as an infinitive dcoroxe?y, a word which could only mean ‘ give birth 
to Zeus,’ does not occur elsewhere, and has not a very likely appearance. In 
line 14 Xora is the copyist’s correction for his own blunder Aoepa. In line 22 
Professor Smyly reads [l:nerravye, an unknown word, which Dr. Wilcken, of 
Berlin, corrects’ to Ipixerravye, a Hellenistic spelling for Hpscerase, with y 
written for the spirant which was spoken between vowels. This reading is 
most important, as it at once fixes the Orphic character of the document, and 
also in view of the date of the text, which Professor Smyly puts at the 
beginning of the third century B.c. on palaeographical grounds. The text 


? Oral communication, for which my thanks are due, 
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contains several familiar Hellenistic «oun forms and spellings. In line 27 
Dr. Wilcken reads «az o cou for Professor Smyly’s 8:0 got. In line 19 we may 
expand Jvov into [lpwroyolvov, a suggestion made by Professor Smyly. 

In his introduction Professor Smyly discusses the nature of the ritual, and 
seems to be in doubt owing to its reference to so many deities, such as Brimo, 
Demeter, Rhea, and Pallas, and to the Kouretes, who are connected with the 
worship of Rhea. ‘ There are some expressions,’ he says, ‘ which seem to be 
distinctly Eleusinian,’ and quotes on lines 4 and 5 the famous passage of 
Hippolytus' which mentions Brimo in connexion with Eleusis. It is certain, 
however, that in the absence of evidence we cannot speak of Orphic influence 
on Eleusis, though we may of Eleusinian on Orphism. As other parts of this 
text are clearly Orphic (e.g. lines 22, 23, 25, 30), we are only justified in saying 
that we have here an Orphic text with Eleusinian elements; and the text of 
Hippolytus itself must be explained as a confusion on his part, due to the 
Orphic hymns. The same may be said of a passage of Clement,” quoted by 
Professor Smyly in the same connexion, in which he says Demeter was called 
Brimo on account of her wrath in the mysteries of Deo, and makes it clear 
that by these he means, not the Eleusinia, but some mystery (if there ever was 
such) enacting the story told of Zeus and Rhea by the Orphics, and given by 
Athenagoras® out of their Theogony. Professor Smyly also suspects that the 
ritual may be one of Sabazios; but from what we know of Sabazios mysteries‘ 
this is practically equivalent to saying that it was Orphic. All other references 
in the text can only be explained on this hypothesis; nor need the very 
composite character of the rite surprise us, nor cause us, as Professor Smyly 
suggests, to revise our ideas of Orphic ritual. 

Clearly the central part of the ritual is the sacrifice of a goat and a ram 
and the eating of their flesh, except some part of the goat. We must find 
some ceremony in which the goat and the ram are possible sacrificial animals. 
We know that the chief Dionysiac ritual was an @podayia, and the well- 
known fragment of the Cretans of Euripides® shows that this was also the 
ritual of the Orphic Zagreus. The same fragment gives us the Mountain- 
Mother and the Kouretes as having a part in the Zagreus cult: 


vuxtiTorou Zaypéws otrovdds 
ras 7 mpopayous Sairas Terkécas 
Mnrtpi 7” opeia yeipas dvaoxav 
xal Koupnrev 

Baxyos éxrnOnv ootwb eis. 
This does not necessarily prove that Zagreus came from Crete, but it does 
show that prayers to many other gods were associated with his worship. 
Further details of this worship may be found in Clement, Protrept. II. 17. 
There he declares that the mysteries of Dionysos were teXéws arrdavOpwra, then 


1 Philosophoumena V. 1. ° phamus, pp. 547 Sq. 
2 Protr. Il, 14. * Cp. Lobeck, id. p. 645. 
* Ath. XX. 292, quoted in Lobeck, Aglao- 5 Quoted in Lobeck, p. 621. 
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tells the story of the tearing in pieces by the Titans of the child Zagreus 
@S 0 THS TeXeTHs trountns 'Opdevs hyor, of the saving of his heart by Pallas, and 
of the destruction of the Titans by Zeus. It may be inferred’ from the words 
just quoted that Clement refers all this to a reAerH, and not only to a myth. 
Firmicus Maternus! in a well-known passage is obviously referring to the same 
rite. He tells us of the mysteries of Dionysos (possibly from a Euhemeristic 
source, which would explain their localization in Crete) in much the same 
outline as that which Clement gives us. Zagreus is eaten by Titans, his heart 
is saved by his sister Minerva, and Zeus destroys the Titans. Then the 
Cretans ‘ut furentis tyranni saeuitiam mitigarent (Zeus, father of Zagreus, is 
king of Crete) festos funeris dies statuunt et annuum sacrum .. . omnia per 
ordinem facientes quae puer moriens aut fecit aut passus est.” Their victim is 
a bull, and they treat it exactly as the Titans treated Dionysos; and the cista 
in which his sister Minerva hid his heart is carried in procession: ‘ perfertur 
cista in qua cor soror abscondiderat.’ We have the same ritual referred to 
again by Proklos,? where a mystical meaning is given to it which is not 
altogether late neo-Platonic, as Plutarch® knows it had such a meaning, and 
. . (tearing to pieces by Titans, 
etc.) . . . avnypévos éoti pvOos eis THY Taduyyeveciav. We have thus, I think, 
sufficient evidence to show that there was a ritual which enacted the fate of 
Zagreus, and included the preservation of his heart, the destruction of his 
slayers, and perhaps his resurrection. This ritual was undoubtedly a species 
of communion, the Titans being represented by worshippers, the god by the 
slain animal; and by the sacramental re-enactment of the god’s death, a hope 
of salvation for his worshippers was obtained.‘ 

It is well known that the goat was not less closely associated with 
Dionysiac worship than the bull; probably the goat was the animal used by 
poorer worshippers. I suggest that we have in our text the ritual of Dionysos 
Zagreus as described by Firmicus Maternus. The part not eaten and ordered 
to be taken away in line 13 would then be the heart, and we might expand the 
line to: thy xapdiav AapBlavev vod tpdyov. In line 3, where Smyly’s dcotoxw 
TeXeTHv is meaningless, I suggest that we read instead xap]dsohoperas tedeTnv. 
The reading is much longer, but as far as I can make out from the photograph 
not less likely on that account. The letter read by Professor Smyly as « is 
totally unlike in shape to that letter elsewhere in the text, and resembles 
rather Pc, which might be read pe as the word is blotted; while his 7 has 
a stroke over the horizontal line, which makes it possible that it should be read 
as +, the form in which ¢ is written all through. The word xapdiogopea 
would be «xotvy spelling for xapdvopopia, a word which does not occur else- 
where. We have, however, a second passage of Clement® which gives us an 
analogy. Referring to the mysteries of Deo, he describes almost such a ritual 


Says: Ta wept tov Avoricov peuvbevpéva . 


1 De Errore Profan. Rel., c. 6, 
2 On Plato, Rep. L., p. 85, quoted by Kern, 
Orpheus, p. 44.- 


3 De El apud Delphos, 996c. 
* Cp. Kern, Orpheus, pp. 43-47. 
& Protrept. II. ibid. 
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as we have here, except that he says of it: tadra of Dpvyes rericxovow 'Arrids 
cal KuBérn nat KoptiBaow. As we have already seen, his attribution of it to 
Phrygian ritual may not prevent it from being Orphic; in fact, the mention of 
Deo with Cybele and the Corybants makes its syncretistic character highly 
probable. Among its elements are ixernpiat Avds nal mopa yorns Kal Kxap- 
StovrAKias Kai appnrovpyias. The first two probably refer to the story of the 
violation of his mother by Zeus ; the «apdvovdxia can hardly be anything else 
than part of a Zagreus ritual, as Lobeck suspected.’ Still another passage in 
Clement? includes xapdiac among the contents of the cista mystica of Dionysos. 
This was formerly emended® to xpdda:, apparently in order to harmonize it 
with the other contents of the cista ; but as these also include a dpd«wv, which 
again agrees with our text in suggesting Phrygian elements, that reason is 
hardly convincing by itself. In revenge for this reading, we might suggest 
that in Plutarch, Symposium IV. 6, 2, we should read «apd:sodopia: nal Oupco- 
popiat for xpadnpopia, etc. Plutarch is there speaking of a rite about which 
he gives us no details, and xpadndopia: could not have differed so much from 
Oupcopopia: as to require special mention. In any case, we might as well 
emend Plutarch from Clement as vice versa. 

If, then, we may read xap]ésohopecas in our text, it will throw some light 
on line 13. The heart is taken out of the goat and carried in a cista, as in the 
rite described by Firmicus Maternus. This would be referred to in line 16, 
where I think we should read ed]you avaGels eis To avnipe[uévov Ainvov]. The 
reading AA for the beginning of the line is not, to my mind at least, as true to 
the photograph as y. The final word must be part of avaipey;* the form 
given would be regular «ow, with the augment kept in the participle (cp. 
avn\woat in line 27) and short e by analogy with aiperos. 

The explanation of our ritual as including the death of Zagreus may also 
throw light on the presence of Pallas in line 21. She is not at all a prominent 
goddess in the Orphic literature, and we meet her in fact only twice in it in 
any emphatic position: once in a strange Orphic account of the rape of 
Persephone,® where she sends a drove of swine to confuse Demeter; and a 
second time in the Zagreus myth, where she saves the heart of the slain god. 
In Hym. Orph. 32 she is called Breypaiwy orérevpa Tvydvtwv, a title probably 
borrowed from the ‘Olympian’ Titanomachy, but which may be suggested 
also by her connexion with Zagreus. In Clement® we find a tradition in 
which the Orphics explained her name from this story. 

It is more difficult to assign a place for the sacrifice of a ram in Orphic 
mysteries. We may, I think, put out of court the confused stories of Clement 
and Psellus, quoted by Smyly, as to the mutilation of the ram by Zeus to 
appease Demeter. This myth can have had no part}in Orphic ritual. The 


5 Berliner Klassikertexte V. 1. to. 
2 Protrept. II. 22. 6 Protrept. I1. 18.1: ’A@nva per odv rhy xapdlay 
3 Lobeck, id., p. 703. rod Avovicov idedouévn Tladdds x rou wdd\\ew Thy 
‘ I at first suggested dyyipeOév, which was cor- «xapdlay mpoonyopedOn. 

rected by Professor Diels to the reading given. 


1 Aglaophamus, note on p. 587. 
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god who is constantly associated with the ram is Hermes, who appears as 
xptodopos in many parts of Greece, such as Andania, Tanagra, and Aenus, 
and was worshipped as a ram-god in Laconia and Messenia. He played a 
great part in certain mysteries, for example, in the Mother mysteries,” and is 
especially prominent in those of the Kabeiroi at Samothrace, where he was 
identified with Kadmilos, a youthful god,? who has many points of resemblance 
to Dionysos. Here he was apparently worshipped in a rite known as «pio- 
Bodia (similar to the taurobolia of the Mithras-cult), for which specially 
prepared places were found in excavations at Samothrace.* His worship 
became very prominent in later mystery religion, extended probably by Orphic 
ideas® till it filled a whole chaotic literature, when he was identified with the 
Egyptian Thoth, and became the Hermes Trismegistus of the magical papyri. 
In the mysteries he was worshipped especially as a chthonic god, yuyoropTos; 
and we meet him very prominently in reliefs on early Lokrian pinakes.® Here 
he is figured as offering a ram to Hades, with whom Persephone stands. 
Both in the Kabeiroi cult and in the Lokrian reliefs a strong Orphic strain 
may be discerned, and of the former we may say that it in turn profoundly 
affected Orphism. In the Kabeiroi cult the ram was certainly a sin-offering to 
a chthonic deity.?_ If we have in our text a ritual in which Zagreus is slain in 
the form of a goat by worshippers, who according to Orphic ideas were 
descended from the Titans, his original slayers, we may easily suppose that 
the ram is intended here also as an offering partly of placation for this 
original slaying, partly to appease Hades. We note that in line 19 there is 
an invocation of Eubouleus following on the sacrifice. Now Eubouleus is 
well known as an Eleusinian name applied to the chthonic Hades-Dionysos.® 
The ram may be intended as an offering to him, and the prayer as a call on 
him and other gods to aid in the resurrection of Zagreus (himself in another 
aspect) and the salvation of his worshippers thereby. With this piacular 
sacrifice may also be connected the dmepicva Sapa of line 11. A phrase so like 
this that we are at once reminded of it is the a@yAad Sapa KaBeipwr in the 
Orphic Argonautica,® and we may very plausibly suggest that the line in our 
text should be something like KaBeipwv amepicia Sapa.” We may explain 
this, as Lobeck™ and Kern™ do, as an offering of fruits to the Kabeiroi, an 
explanation which they both maintain with not altogether necessary emphasis, 
or we may refer it to the offering of the goat and the ram themselves, an 
explanation made more probable by its occurrence immediately after the first 
mention of these animals. 


1 See art. ‘ Hermes’ in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 8, 7 Art. in P.-W.-Kroll, iid, 


P. 774- ® So in Hym. Orph. 53. 1 and in the grave 
2 Pausanias II. 3, 4. inscription, C J.G., 1948. 
3 *Umwandlung der boiotischen Pais,’ as he ® Line 27. 


is called by Kern, Hermes, 1890, already cited. 10 The spelling dweplowa being Hellenistic for 


* Art. on ‘Samothracian Kabeiroi’ in P.-W.- the older drepeicva. 
Kroll, X., p. 1427. 

5 So he is Aéyou rpoghrns in Hym. Orph. 38. 

6 Described by Oldfather, Philologus, 1910. 


11 Agiaoph., p. 1209. 
12 p.-W.-K. X,, p. 1423. 
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On the theory I have put forward we would have in this ritual an 
instruction as to initiation at a mystery, the central part of which consists of 
a double sacrifice: one sacrifice is sacramental, and enacts the death of the 
god at the hands of his worshippers, followed by their lamentation and further 
ritual, which has the object of securing his rebirth; the other sacrifice is 
piacular, intended partly as an atonement for the death of the god, partly as 
a peace-offering to him in his aspect as god of the dead. Such a ritual might 
in itself be syncretistic, but at any rate it enshrines the central Orphic doctrine 
of maduyyevecia, for of course the mystic identity of god and man would be its 
essence. It would be, too, very different from a mystery of the Eleusinian 
type, where sight of the ritual was probably all that was allowed to the 
worshipper, not actual share in it. The double character indicated above 
will, I think, give a satisfactory and unitary explanation of the ritual, better 
than we can obtain by attaching too much literal value to the stories of 
Clement and other later authors. According to their tales, as quoted by 
Professor Smyly, we could interpret one part of our text as belonging to one 
rite, the rest to another completely distinct rite, but would arrive at no 
satisfactory understanding of the whole. For the Zagreus element we get 
further proof in line 4. Here Professor Smyly takes éreyov as having reference 
to a mock mutilation (or perhaps a real one) of the kind described by Hippo- 
lytus' in his queer version of the Eleusinian mysteries. The fact, however, 
that éreyov is active voice rather militates against this. It cannot mean 
‘I mutilated myself,’ as it should if spoken as part of a rite where self- 
mutilation occurs; and there is not much to be gained by suggesting that it 
means ‘I mutilated someone else.’ At any rate, the last two words in the 
line fit in very well with a Zagreus ritual if we expand to read movas twat épwv 
érecca];* and in that case perhaps é@reyov would also refer to the destruction 
of Zagreus, the whole line being spoken by the votary who mystically identifies 
himself with the sin of the Titans. Before érewov we might perhaps read 
Tov Oeov. 

In the Beds 51a xoAov of line 24 we may see the conclusion of the rite. 
On this Professor Smyly quotes Clement,‘ who refers this phrase to Sabazios: 
LaBatiov yobv wvoernpiwv cvpBorov Tois pvopévors o Sia KOATTOUV Oeos. Spdxwv 
5é éoriv obTos, SueAxopevos Tod KOATIOU TaV TEAOUpEVwY, EXeyYos axpacias Axos ° 
xvei Kal 7) Depéhartra aida tavpopophov* ayéres Pyoi tis TonTHs eidwd«iKds * 
tavpos Spdxovros Kal matnp tavpov Spadxwv. The same rite is referred to by 
Firmicus Maternus and by Arnobius,' the latter of whom describes the actual 
ceremony of drawing the snake through the garments. That this rite was 
Orphic was already suspected, and an interesting explanation of how the 
Orphics syncretized the snake with their Zagreus in the verse quoted by 
Clement is given by Miss Harrison.® It is clearly a ceremony or mystic 


* Protrept. II. 16. 
5 Adu. Gentiles V. 21. 
® Prolegomena, p. 496. ' 


1 Philosophoumena V, 1. 

2 Or fea as this document might spell it. 

3 Cp. Orphic Frag. 208, line 3 (Abel., p. 237), 
bpyid 7” éxredécover Adow mpoybywv d0eulorwr. 
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formula which announces the birth of the god. Zagreus is born again by 
means of the heart preserved from destruction. The heart and the dpdcav 
alike were carried in the ctsta, as we learn from the passage of Clement 
quoted already; the purpose of both was to function in the resurrection 
ceremony, and the god is greeted on his rearising with the cry els Acovuaos. 
He is now the supreme god of all, the last great incarnation, and no longer the 
child Zagreus; all other gods are but manifestations of him as in the Orphic 
hymns. The resurrection of the god explains the prayers to Protogonos and 
Eubouleus that follow the sacrifice; and in this connexion line 23, besides the 
cry els Avovucos, may possibly have the end of the name ®dvnra concealed in 
the first fragmentary word.! Phanes, according to the later Orphic theogonies,? 
was the firstborn god, the god of light who springs from an Egg; he is 
identified with Erikepaios, with Protogonos, and with Dionysos. If the 
beginning of the third century B.c. be certain as the date of our text, we may 
have here the earliest reference to these gods. Their origin is still shrouded 
in obscurity; they seem to have no part (except of course Dionysos) in the 
earliest Orphic tradition, and must have come into it from outside. They 
may have some connexion with the Kabeiroi; Protogonos certainly has a 
curious resemblance in name to the Boeotian Pratolaos, who appears in a 
famous vase fragment ® with his father Mitos and his mother Krateia. Pratolaos 
may be a sort of human counterpart of the first god, and Protogonos be the 
first Zagreus, whereas Phanes may be the newly risen god of light. At any 
rate, these names certainly show the document to be Orphic. 

That there is a Phrygian element in our ritual we need not deny. Miss 
Harrison has shown how easily this element might be assimilated. To it 
belong perhaps the. prayers to Brimo; and I would suggest that in line 17 the 
word evyy is preceded by a genitive plural, which, I think, may well be 
PAAAGN. In the first place, Dr. Smyly’s objection that evy7 must stand 
alone as a heading because the verb in the next line is in the first person 
‘singular cannot be said to have much force; there is no reason why I'aAXo@v 
evyy should not stand as an independent heading as well as evy7 alone. In 
the second place, his reading of the four letters which begin the line may easily 
be changed to AA GON, as A and a are practically indistinguishable in the text, 
The introduction of the Galli takes us further afield than that of Sabazios. 
The Galli were priests of Kybele and Attis, and do not make their appearance 
in Greek tradition* before the third century B.c.° But that the rites of Kybele 
and Attis were soon confused with those of Orpheus we have already seen in 


1 Suggested by Professor Diels. The printed 3 Reproduced in Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena, 
by Smyly may easily be the second half of the p. 653; see Kern’s articles in P.-W.-K, (on 
letter H. Kabeiroi) and Hermes, 1890. 

2? For a summary of the latest evidence as to * Gruppe, Griech. Myth. III. 1547 sq., holds 


their age, see Nestle in Zeller, Philosophie d, that Kybele worship came to Greece as early as 
Griechen, 1®., pp. 136 sqq. The entry of Proto- Peisistratos, but there is no early evidence for 
gonos and Phanes into the Theogony is probably _ the name Galli. 

later than Aristotle’s time. 


§ Art. Galli, inf P.-W.-K, 
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our discussion of Clement’s «apdiovAKiat, and so much is admitted by Lobeck. 
Clement! cannot distinguish between them and those of Sabazios, from which 
elements were certainly adopted by Orphism at an early period. The Orphic 
vitual need not have been the same as those of Attis and Sabazios, but probably 
some of the forms and nomenclature of these rites were adopted by Orphic 
mysteries, as they certainly were wholesale by the Orphic hymns. There is 
evidence? that the Galli used to whiten their faces with chalk exactly as the 
Titans do in the Zagreus myth,® a custom which probably had a common 
origin with that of the Orphics, and would easily lead to the identification of 
the Galli with the Titans and their mystic representatives. A further proof of 
this identification is furnished by a story from the Etymologicon Magnum :* 
T'adros 0 Didoratwp Ilrorepaios Sia TO PAA Kiocod KaTecTixPat ws oi 
Tadror* dei yap tats Atovuctaxkais TereTais xuccod éotepavovvTo. Unless 
the author is in error, which would not indeed be surprising in such a conluvies 
of mysteries, he is referring to just such a reAet7 as we are here dealing with. 
It is not necessary to suppose that there was anything else in common between 
the Orphic Titans and the Galli, or that the Orphics practised self-mutilation 
as the Galli did; and in any case it is not certain that the practice was really 
kept up everywhere by the Galli, some imitatory rite being substituted for it. 
The name Bp: in line 5 may have been simply taken over as an equivalent 
to Demeter, who herself must have been adopted by the Orphics from Eleusis. 
So we find in the passage of Hippolytus already referred to that Brimo and 
Attis are mentioned close together, and both in a context which apparently 
refers them to Eleusis; a clear sign that the saint was quoting an Orphic 
source in which all were confused. A further element in our text, which is 
probably Phrygian, is the dvos BovxoXos of line 25. The ass seems to have had 
some mystic significance in Eastern ritual, as the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius 
may tell us. Bovxodos is connected with Sabazios in Aristophanes’ Wasps,° 
and Dieterich has shown its importance as a mystic name.® Both apparently 
go together, and Aristophanes’ joke in the Frogs,’ dvos adywv pvotnpia, is 
clearly a pun on the double meanings of dvos and aywv. The phrase may 
mean ‘a donkey carrying the sacra,’ and compare Xanthias to a beast of 
burthen; or it may mean ‘a devotee celebrating the mysteries.’ The scholiasts 
do not seem to have thought of this explanation, however. 

We may now proceed to a detailed examination of certain remaining 
difficulties. The first two lines seem to be completely irrecoverable. In the 
last word of the first line we may perhaps have Aeve«n, a reference either to 
the Orphic white garments® or to the garlands worn by the votaries in the 


1 Protrept, II. 14-16. of these Titans to those of Hesiod is still very 


2 Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 655, note, uncertain, 
3 For this custom and its connexion with the 
purification of the Sabazios votaries with mud 
(wndés) in Dem. de Corona, see Miss Harrison's 
remarks in Prolegomena, pp. 4928q. The relation 


* Quoted by Lobeck, Agiaoph., p. 657. 
5 Line 9: rdv abrév dp’ éuol Bovxodeis ZaBdfior. 
6 De Hymnis Orphicis 1. 

7 Line 159. 

8 Fragment of Eurip. Cretenses, above. 
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mysteries which Aeschines celebrated. The use of the word rederny in line 3 
would seem to show that the first two lines were introductory to a description 
of the rite. In line 10 we might perhaps expand the first word to xoc]vij, ‘a 
ram and a goat together.’ In line 12 the precise meaning of émi rrotapod voyen 
is difficult to fix. The last word can scarcely be accented otherwise, and 
must mean ‘pasture,’ ‘meadow.’ There was a tradition that the Kouretes 
guarded Zagreus beside a river, which Nonnus! says was the Hydaspes, 
obviously following a post-Alexandrian version of the birth of Dionysos. 
Clement? tells us that Orpheus borrowed the line Iliad 17, 53, in his account 
of the death of Zagreus,® and Lobeck concludes that he also borrowed the 
next lines: ywpw év oioTdd@, 56’ ads avaBéBpvyev Hdwp, etc. According to 
Argive tradition* Dionysos dwelt in the water; probably, however, this last 
Dionysos was a local water-spirit. It may be that the sacrifice is directed to 
be performed near the bank of a river, because Zagreus was slain in such 
a place—or perhaps, as Miss Harrison would have it, that Zagreus was slain in 
such a place because the sacrifice was performed there. In any case the 
ceremony must have taken place out of doors. 

In line 15 I think the Bé8nros uy ebopdtw read by Professor Smyly is 
scarcely necessary, as the essence of the rite would be secrecy, and there would 
be no need for such an injunction. I suggest some word like yuvorns or 
veouvoTns; we may then have an injunction to veil the head of the votary 
before the Ai«vov is placed upon it, a common practice at mystery rites.® 

In line 19 the Evina: as a personification of the Bacchic cry are hardly more 
probable than Clement’s famous Evdv. I suggest, with diffidence, @vinas 
(perhaps misspelt for @vievas), a word which does not occur elsewhere; but, 
then, neither does Evinas. It would be connected with the @vin, daughter of 
Kephisos, of whom Herodotus speaks,® with @via, the feast of Dionysos at 
Elis,? and with the well-known Thyiadae, who went yearly from Athens to 
recall Dionysos to life on Parnassos. They would be invoked here for this 
purpose, to assist at the resurrection of the god, exactly as Protogonos and 
Eubouleus, gods of the dead, are called. 

In line 20 I should give amavdvas its ordinary meaning ‘ blight,’ and refer 
it to the punishment of the Titans or of uninitiated sinners. The first word in 
the line should then be some word meaning ‘sinners,’ and the whole would 
mean: ‘ Thou hast blighted sinners, but by grace of Demeter and Pallas thou 
shalt (return and) give us, thy votaries, new life.’ Perhaps the first word was 
ad |eropirovs, but no such word is known. In dmavdvas Professor Smyly tries 
to see some completely opposite sense, and says that, although it usually means 
‘to parch,’ it seems here to be used in the sense of ‘ having taken away my 

1 24. 43. the illustrations on pp. 520 and 548, both of 
2 Strom. VI. 751. which may depict a ceremony such as we have 
3 éx rod Avovicou ddaropy. here. 

* Plut. de Isid. et Osirid. 35, p. 364 F: dvaxa- ® VII. 178. 


hodvra: 8 abrdv vwd cddmcyyos ¢€ bdaros. 7 Pausanias VI. 26. 1. 
5 Cp. Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 522, and 8 Kern, art, Dionysos, in P,-W.-K, 
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thirst.” The sense which I give the line will go equally well with the famous 
Petelia gold tablet, which Professor Smyly quotes: Sin 8 ei ain «ai 
amoAAvpat, etc. avovy, avaivos, are the favourite Orphic terrors of Hades. 

In line 24 I should be inclined to read the first word as cwr}jpa, and refer 
it to the arisen god. The phrase of the ovufodor in full may have been edpor 
cwthpa; compare the Eleusinian égvyov xaxov, edpoy duewvov. For this use of 
owtnp in mystic religions there are innumerable parallels... The @eds d:a 
xoAtrov may be either an action or a phrase spoken by the votary. 

In line 25 the first word may be either a noun describing something 
drunk, or, as in the famous Eleusinian liturgy, it may be a verb describing 
some other action; the second I think is more likely. It might even be 
épayov simply. The whole line will refer to the sacrifice which has gone 
before, and perhaps was spoken by the initiate to the priest as a demand for 
the final ceremony of initiation. This final ceremony comes in the next line: 
it is the 060s dyw xdtw in imitation of the god’s death and resurrection, as at 
Eleusis in imitation of Persephone’s disappearance and return; and with it are 
spoken some words «ai 6 aot €500y avnda@oa, which probably express the Joss 
of some earthly stain by the new mystes and his gain of new life. As the first 
word of line 26 we may read @vc]ias. There is no warrant, on the photograph 
at least, for Dr. Smyly’s -yias. ; 

It seems to me fairly probable that cvuBorov and cvvOnya do not mean 
the same. I suggest that cvuPforov is equivalent to Firmicus Maternus’ 
signum,? ctvOnyua his responsum. XvvOnyua, as is well known, was the military 
word for the countersign. In this case what are given as the avuSora must 
have been spoken by one person, the cvv@nyua by the other. 

Line 28, giving a list of the toys used to entice Zagreus, is a final proof 
that the rite must in some way have concerned him. They have been clearly 
explained in Dr. Smyly’s note. 

Thus we have in this document for the first time a description of the 
actual things done by Orphic conventicles, as distinct from the things they 
believed. As the central portion of every religion is after all its ritual, which 
in a certain sense conditions everything else in it, the importance of this 
document, if we can only rightly restore it, can hardly be exaggerated. 

MICHAEL TIERNEY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


1 E.g. xbpn Zwrip, Farnell, Cults III., p. 367, Hellen. Mysterienreligionen, passim, 
n. 25. For later use of owrip, Reitzenstein, 2 de Errore, 18, quoted by Smyly. 














ATTAMEN AND OVID HER. I 2. 


Wuat the nineteenth century knew of attamen or at tamen it did not learn 
from dictionaries. The two last revisions of Forcellini, Corradini’s and 
De-Vit’s, provided eight examples between them, of which three were false. 
Klotz added one, Georges two, Smith two: one of these five was false, and 
two more lie under much suspicion. Freund gave no instance whatsoever. 
In preparing his first volume, which appeared in 1834, he turned, like a good 
compiler, to the first volume of Hand’s Tursellinus, published in 1829. What 
he found there, on p. 450, was ‘de AT TAMEN uide in TAMEN ’; so he sat down 
quickly and wrote ‘attamen adv.,s.tamen’. But Hand’s Tursellinus, which 
never reached tamen, had proceeded no further than multum when Freund in 
1840 produced the last volume of his dictionary; so he did not redeem his 
promise, and when you got there the cupboard was bare. This perfidy was 
faithfully imitated by the English and American dictionaries of Andrews, 
White and Riddle, Lewis and Short. To all intents and purposes one was left 
to depend on one’s own reading and on the observations of Madvig at Cic. de 
fin. pp. 286 and 425 and opusc. I p. 4g1. 

Since 1903 the usage of attamen can be studied! in the thes. ling. Lat. II 
pp. roro sq., and there is no longer any excuse* for the ignorance which 
would retain it in the text of Ovid her. I 2: 


hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Vlixe : 
nil mihi rescribas, attamen ipse ueni. 


attamen means ‘ yet even so’ or ‘ yet at least’; and its absurdity in this verse 
will be best apprehended by observing that the word would become suitable if 
the thought were inverted thus: ‘si ipse uenire non potes, attamen rescribe ’. 
The old but quite untrustworthy Etonensis has sed tamen, which is no better, 


1 A column and a half of the thes. ling, Lat., the MSS give attamen in Cic. de fin. II 85 is not 
chosen at random, will generally contain a good true, whereas it would be true of de or I 241, 
many errors, and this specimen is noexception which is not mentioned; and p. r1oro 57 sq. 
to the rule. Val. Fl. II 151 and Cic. Font,37 ‘attamen (Madvig, tamen codd.)’ is the contrary 
should be subtracted, for there the MS readings of the fact. At p. 1o1o 39 the reference ‘634 ' 
are respectively ac tamen, which is right, and should be 637; p. rorr 1 ‘2, 79’ should be 
at de, which points rather to at certe. Germ. simply 79; p. 1011 20 ‘1, 459° should be 2, 459 
phaen, 626 should be added, for it is peculiar. 2 But the blind affection with which so many 
In Ciris 74 the best MS, not alone, gives as¢ scribes and editors persisted in substituting 
tamen, and Heinsius restored has. In Ouid. met. attamen for ac tamen and ef tamen is not even 
X 724 all good MSS haveet or est; in Sil. VII114 now extinct. So late as 1908 I notice Mr 
the MSS are divided between at and ¢. If P.H. Damsté in Mnemos. 36 p. 207 corrupting 





Pers, V 159 is cited, where P has at and a has ¢t, 
II 48 should be cited also, where at is in a and 
e¢in P; but probably et tamen is right in both 
verses. The statement at p. roro 45 sq. that 
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and which Mr Birt did not defend, as Sedlmayer states, ‘a Goett. gel. Anz. 
1882 p. 854: what Mr Birt there said, and said truly, was that the sense 
requires sed instead of attamen. Heinsius felt in his bones that something 
was amiss, but when he changed the punctuation to ‘nil mihi rescribas 


attamen: ipse ueni’, that was only St Laurence turning on his gridiron. 


Gronouius in obs. I c. 22 with much clearer perception proposed ‘nil mihi 
rescribas ut tamen: ipse ueni’, ‘scribit quidem marito, noh tamen ut 
rescribatur: quin potius ut ipse ueniat’; and it cannot be said that such an 
order of words is unlike Ovid. The conjecture of Bentley in his manuscript 
notes is still better, ‘ nil mihi rescribas tu tamen: ipse ueni’; for the pronoun, 
‘you on your part’, has force, and tu, if absorbed by the following ta, would 
leave a gap which might be variously filled, whether with the at of most MSS 
or the sed of E. 

But all this while the editors and critics are not pushing beyond the MSS 
of Ovid, the oldest of which are E, of the eleventh century, and G, of the 
twelfth. This verse is extant, and for our present purpose virtually four times 
over, in two MSS of the ninth century, Palatinus 1753 and Parisinus 7539 of 
the metrical treatise of Aelius Festus Apthonius now going by the name of 
Marit Victorint ars grammatica and printed in Keil’s gyammatic: Latini VI 
PP- 31-173- 

Pp. 109 29-35: 

‘in scandendo autem pentametro non nulli dissentiunt, quidam enim 
eum in duo diuidunt cola et percussis utriusque partis binis pedibus 
semipedes, qui supersunt, coniungunt et ex his spondeum quintum 
uersui adnectunt, tamquam mil mihi rescribas attinet ipse went, sic nil 
miht vescrt attinet ipse uent bas.’ 

p: III 21-4: 

‘traditur etiam elegius scazon talis ut primum colum, id est penthe- 
mimeres, integrum habeat, secundo uero contra legem suam non una 
sed duabus syllabis terminante, ut mil mthi rescribas primum colon, 
secundum attinet ipsa went, scazon attinet ut uentatis.’ 


Keil does not refer this verse to its place and author either in his notes 
or in his index,’ and therefore the citation is unknown to modern editors 
of the heroides. Heinsius knew of it, as might be expected; but his knowledge 
was of no use to him, because Camerarius, the first editor of the treatise, 
doubtless also recognising the verse, had everywhere changed attinet to 
attamen in conformity with the current text of Ovid, and Keil’s was the first 
edition in which the MS reading was restored. 

The MSS do not vary, except that in one place one of them has 
att Ti et; and it is impossible to believe that the scribes have four times 


1 Similar omissions on his part, which I will 19, p. 640 9)=Ouid. art, 18. p. 136 27=Hor. 
here make good, are the following. p. 10g 15= ¢pod.25. p.13729=Verg. catal, 1316. p.1396= 
Quint. inst. VIII 3 29. p. 109 18 (p. 112 15and Hor. epod.2 34. p. 149 4— Verg. Aen. IX 525. 
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written attinet where Apthonius wrote attamen, even though on pp. 166 sq., 
after once writing constiterunt (with one of Horace’s own best MSS) for 
constiterint in Hor. carm. I g 4, they have persisted in repeating that small 
mistake. This testimony therefore comes to us not from the ninth century, 
the date of the scribes, but from the fourth, the date of the metrist. Nor can 
attinet easily have taken its origin from him. It is true that grammarians, 
especially Seruius, citing passages to prove some single point and having their 
attention concentrated on that, are often inaccurate in those words of the 
citation which are not relevant to their purpose. But a metrist citing verses 
for their metre has his attention equally distributed, and Apthonius is 
generally exact. dicor for dicar in Ouid. art. I 8 at p. 10g 18 is only a 
copyist’s error, for dicar is given rightly at p. 112 15 and 19; miserorum for 
miservarum in Hor. carm. III 12 I at p. 53 3 is another, for miserarum is given 
in five other places. The errors recreetur umbra for recreatur aura in Hor. 
caym. I 22 18 at p. 157 4 and tncalutsse for caluisse in III 21 12 at p. 159 33 may 
be Apthonius’ own; the misquotation of Plaut. mt/. 103 on p. 147 occurs in an 
unintelligible passage and its history is obscure. There remains a notable 
variant on p. 38: ‘eadem metri lege etiam consonantes geminantur, ut 
velliquias Danaum et rettultt Argolico fulgentta poma tyranno et red- 
duxeve retro longe capita ardua ab tctu.’ Virgil’s MSS in Aen. V 428 have 
‘abduxere retro’ etc.; and as it is incredible that Apthonius should blunder in 
the very word for whose sake he was citing the verse, Lucian Mueller and 
Ribbeck suppose that his MS of Virgil gave redduxere. I doubt if he was 
citing Virgil at all: he does not say so, and the preceding verse is Lucan’s. 
This verse may belong to some poet from whom Virgil borrowed it with the 
change of one word, not liking to lengthen, as Lucilius and Lucretius and 
Horace did, the first syllable of reduco; and redduxere retro reminds one of 
vetro veccidit in the verse cited at G.L.K. VI p. 613 17 and ascribed with 
probability to Ennius. 

In all this I can find nothing to encourage a suspicion that Apthonius in 
citing Ouid. her. I 2 wrote attimet four times by mistake for attamen. Nor 
would he make the change deliberately, as he does make some changes, when 
he is engaged in deriving one form of verse from another or in establishing 
relationship between them: for instance, when he cites Ouid. art. I 8 rightly 
with amoris ego on p. 10g but substitutes amore potens on p. 112 because a long 
syllable is necessary for his purpose.’ attinet serves no purpose either on 
p. 109 or on p. 111 which would not equally be served by attamen. 

Ovid therefore, according to the best evidence in our possession, wrote 


thus : Bias 
nil mihi rescribas attinet: ipse ueni. 


1 His motive in most of these changes is and p. 125 23 he is following Terentianus Mav- 
metrical, but in megotio for megotiis p.137 10 and = rus 1855, and the object of this change may be 
apparently in dedit for procul p. 117 15 and p.125 seen in Ter. Maur. 1912 sq. and p. 125 25. 
it is syntactical. In recuyuo for canoro p. 122 32 
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‘It is no good your sending me an answer’, says Penelope, ‘come yourself’. 
This construction puzzled the scribes, so they wrote attamen, which puzzles 
only scholars. Ovid has attinet with its usual infinitive in her. XII 207 sq. 
‘sed quid praedicere poenam | attinet ?’: the subjunctive seems to be unique, 
though as lexicographers have overlooked this instance they may also have 
overlooked others. It is supported by the analogy of oportet and necesse est and 
more particularly of opus est, which usually takes, like attinet, the infinitive, 
but the subjunctive here and there, as in Plaut. merc. 1004 ‘nil opust 
resciscat’, Cic. ad Att. XI 8 1 ‘contendas opus est’, pan. Messall. 101 ‘ seu sit 
opus quadratum acies consistat in agmen’, Plin. ep. IX 33 11 ‘non est opus 
adfingas aliquid aut adstruas’. Equally unique and equally consonant to 
analogy is the construction of her. VI 3 sq. ‘hoc tamen ipsum | debueram 
scripto certior essetuo’. Whether mil belongs, as often, to attinet, or whether 
it should here be broken up into non and quicguam, non with attinet and 
quicquam with rescribas, I cannot determine. 
A. E. Housman. 









































ON /Z. © 164. 


In the last issue of the C.Q, Mr. Powell has called attention to my emendation 
éppe kaxy) yAjvy, which he finds a difficulty in accepting, because he cannot find any 
formula of imprecation corresponding to the formula of blessing, rvxéya6y. He 
would, therefore, if I am not mistaken, take refuge in a suggestion of Mr. T. C. 
Snow’s, which maintains the traditional vocative, while at the same time annexing 
my new explanation, Evidently my exposure in Homerica (Pref. p. 9) of the 
futility of the long-established ‘poor puppet’ has taken effect, and I am glad of 
it, for it simplifies matters considerably, if the only question between Mr. Powell and 
myself is whether ‘O evil eye’ or ‘ with the evil eye’ is the better. 

Is it not somewhat hypercritical to demand an imprecatory formula, the converse 
of rvydya0y, when apart entirely from any particular quotation xaxy tvxy obviously 
serves the purpose? Iam sure my friend, Mr. Powell, does not really need to dis- 
cover a line in a Greek tragedy such as: 

Seiv’ Eepya Spdcas éppétrw xaxy TYyH 
to convince him ofthis. Or, again, let us look for a moment at 

T 259 7@ pa kaxy aioy Koidns eri vnds 'Odvoceis 
WXEeTO—, 

This is, of course, a statement of fact, but does it not clearly imply the possibility of 
saying, if occasion had arisen, if some ill-wisher had been present when Odysseus 
went on board his ship, xaxy aivy oixeo or €ppe xaxy aioy, and if so, what possible 
objection can there be to the imprecation €ppe xaxy yAjvy ? 

On aesthetic grounds, where everyone has his own opinion—we might almost 
say, axover 5’ ovdev ovdeis ovdevos—I cannot but think that the address ‘ evil eye’ lacks 
that natural nobility which Matthew Arnold so strongly maintained as one of the 
chief characteristics of Homeric diction, and savours too much of the manners of the 
gutter-snipe for xopv@aioAos “Exrwp. 

Again, the conveyance of the ill-effects of the evil eye is somewhat mysterious, 
but is it not Hector’s wish here that Diomedes should suffer from its fatal influence? 
This would not be expressed by calling him ‘ Evil eye,’ which is mere vituperation, 
but by the dative ‘under the evil eye.’ 

Lastly, and for me this is decisive, for it is no hasty assumption but a conclusion 
arrived at after investigation, the metre of the verse is against the vocative which 
makes the third foot no true dactyl but a tribrach. 


T. L. AGar. 
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PLOTINIANA. 


As the later phases of Greek thought are at last beginning to receive in England 
and Ireland the attention they merit, it is hoped that the following critical notes on 
Plotinus may be of interest to a few readers, Some involve points of doctrine ; 
others are intended to illustrate certain shortcomings of the German school, who 
have hitherto been practically the sole workers in the textual field. 


Enn, I. ii, 6. 

(Man at his best is a god.) atrds pév ydp eorev Os FAGev Exe ev, Kai 7d Kal’ avrov, 
ci yévorTo olos HAGev, xed ote’ ve S¢ crvwxicOn evOdde Fwy Kai TovTOV a’TY dpowwoee 
Kata THY Sivapty THY Exeivor. 

It is surprising that this text should have been passed without comment by five 
successive editors, since the statement vo d€ cvvpxicOy évOdde sjxwv stands in flagrant 
contradiction to all Platonic psychology. The soul or true ‘man’ forms upon 
incarnation (€v@aée 7j«xwv) a partnership not with the Intelligence (to which the soul is 
linked eternally, V. i. 11) but with the body, which soul enlightens so far as refrac- 
tory Matter allows. Read exci €oriv: @ 8 cvvpxioOy and translate ‘ By the power 
of the Divine (éxeivov) he will assimilate to himself even this bodily man (rovtrov) with 
whom he became associated by incarnation.’ 


Enn, 1. viii. § fin. 

(Moral evil need not be present in all men, though Matter is always present.) 
Gears S€ UAns wapotons Tois aigOynrois Td KaKxdv pH wapeivar THY Kakiav ijv GvOpwror Exovory, 
Ore pnde avOpwros arace, 

No translator has succeeded in extracting a tolerable sense from this passage as 
it stands. Kirchhoff conjectured Oéucs 5¢ bAns wapeyotons. I concur with the most 
recent editor, Volkmann, in condemning the portentous 9és, and I should add that 
the contrast rapovons .. . pr) wapetvas affords a strong argument in favour of the 
genuineness of rapovons. The further contrast implied in pndé dvOpwras suggests 
that for Géo1s we should read Geois. 7d xaxdv I suspect to be a gloss on tAns explain- 
ing its connexion with xaxia. The meaning is then: ‘(We must hold) that although 
Matter is present in the sensible gods, in gods the vice which men have is not present, 
since even in men it is not always found (and is therefore not an invariable con- 
comitant of Matter).’ For ‘sensible gods’ and their sinlessness, cf. V. viii. 3 fin. 


Enn, II. iti. 14. 

(Illustrations showing that there is no such thing as pure chance.) 10 8 évdofov 
7} Sixaiws 7) ov. cf obv Sixaiws, Ta Epya Kai Td mapa Tois Sofdfovar PBéAriov (int. airia 
éori)* «i 8¢ od Sixaiws, eri Thy Tov Timwvrwv dédixiav (int. dei avadepev). Kal dpyas Se 
mépt 6 avros Adyos* 7) yap tpornKdvTws 7) Ov. Kal Odrepov pev eri 7d BeATiOV TwV EXopéevwy, 
i) éx’ adtov Svarpagdpevov érépwv (éraipwv Kirchhoff Ficinum secutus) ovordoe kai 
orugovv GAAws. 

There is no clause to balance @drepov pév; and the érépwv or éraipwy cvordce 
contradicts the airév. Moreover, elsewhere in Plotinus ovcragis means ‘constitu- 
tion’ or ‘ composition’ of an organism, In two passages (I. viii. 8 init. ; II. i. 2. fin.) 
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the MSS. are divided between civracis and ordows, Hence I would read here 
dvarpafdapevov * eréepwv 8 a@rdaaer: ‘.Deserved sovereignty is due to a wise choice or 
to the ruler’s own efforts ; (the sovereignty) of others (arises) by ordovs, etc.’ The 
ellipse is not impossible for Plotinus ; and we get a precise correspondence between 
the causes of apy?) and the causes of rd évdogov. 


Enn, II. iv. 5. 


(Matter is in itself dark and formless.) i yap rap’ éxeivov 73 dis, 7d Sexdpuevov td 
pas, tpiv deLacBar, pws ovk Exer dei, GAAG GAA Sv Exes, cirEp Td His wap’ drAov, 

As the text stands, either aei or rpiv de£ar8ar is meaningless, and the dAAd has no 
force. Volkmann boldly alters dei to dAn@vév: but this implies that Matter has an 
apparent ‘illumination’ before it comes into relation with Form. Plotinus held that 
Matter had in itself no ‘ illumination,’ and also that it was eternally in relation with 
Form ; and precisely this position is laid down in the present sentence, if I am right 
in pointing after ov« € x ec and inserting 7 before dei, With # def understand éye: 
the ellipse is quite Plotinian, as is also the use of % prefixing a more correct state- 
ment of the writer’s view. 


Enn, II. ix. 4. 


(The world-Soul cannot be said to have ‘ fallen’ (vevew): for to fall is to forget 
the intelligible world; and if the Soul had not in some degree remembered the 
intelligible world she could not have created the sensible.) ove ydp, ci duvipds Exes, 
ov paddAov vever exel, iva pr apvdpads iSy. 

This sentence has puzzled the translators. It can, I think, only mean: ‘For if 
the Soul’s vision is dim, yet she does not seek to remedy this by inclining towards the 
Intelligible (exe?).’ But this has no relevance to the context, and is false doctrine 
besides (cf. II. ix. 2, ry eis 73 xpd adris Gég Kataxocpotca Suvdye Oavpaory, etc.). 

Here again, as in the last example, Plotinus’s favourite particle 7 has fallen out 
after -«. Read ovde yap, eb apvipds Exer, ob padXAov vever* <i> éxei (int. verve), iva pr) 
dpuvdpas idy: ‘ For though her vision be dim, yet that implies no declination; rather 
she inclines herself towards the Intelligible that she may see plain,’ The use of éxei 


for éxeioe is Plotinian. vevecw commonly refers to the mpdodes, but not invariably : e.g. 
VI. viii. 16 % vevous gutrov mpds airév, of the One. 


Enn, 11. ix, 18. 


The true Hellenic philosopher is compared to a good-humoured guest in the inn 
of life; the Pharisaic ‘ otherworldly’ Gnostic to a querulous lodger who finds fault 
with his quarters, dyvowv 67: rw pi) Pepe Ta avayxaia Siadéeper, eirep Kai pr) roreiras Svoyxe- 
paivey ayarav yovxy Td KaAAOS THOV AiDwr. 

moveitae seems indefensible, though Kirchhoff defended it. Vitringa’s correction, 
Tout TavTa Svoxepaivwy <aAA'> ayarav, is accepted by Miller and Volkmann. It 
would be simpler merely to alter roveira: to rpoorovetrar, rendering ‘ uriless indeed his 
discontent be feigned, whilst privately he is enamoured of the charming masonry.’ 
The Gnostics are similarly charged with hypocrisy in c. 15. 


Enn. III. i. 5 fin. 

(Plotinus is arguing against astral determinism.) «ai pay xai 4 duodrns <> év 
Tois cider Mpds Tovs yoveas oixobev dyot kai KdAAos Kal alocyos iévar, GAA’ od mapa Hopas 
aorTpwv. 

I render: ‘ Moreover, the physical resemblance of children to their parents tells 
us that both beauty and ugliness are hereditary and not determined by the movement 
of the stars.’ With 7 opodrns pyoi cf. V. v. 12, ) épevis dnor. Not recognizing this 
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Plotinian usage, Miiller and Volkmann read ¢acx for ¢nox in defiance of sense and 
syntax. 


Enn, III, ii. 15. 


(Internecine warfare among animals is part of Life’s law ; but ‘ Life’ is after all 
only a stage-play.) «i otv kai rd droGaveiv adAayy eats owparos, Gorep exOiros exe? 
(sc. év TH oKnvy), 7) Kal Teves aroBerers TWpaTos, GoTep Exet ELodos Ex THS TKHVAS TavTEArs 
rote eis torepov madw y~ovros évaywvicacOa, ri dv Sevdy ein 1) ToratTy Tov (wwr eis 
GAAnAa peraBodry, ToAd BeAtinv oda tov pyde THY apxiv alta yever Oar; 

The short way which the German school sometimes has with refractory texts is 
wel illustrated by their treatment of this passage. Kirchhoff, apparently assuming 
that tore must be taken with ij£ovros, altered it to ovrore. Volkmann accepted 
ovrore and altered tives arobécers to suit, recklessly substituting ravreAns ardGeors. 
Miller deleted everything from rére to évaywvicacGa, being, as Volkmann charitably 
puts it, ‘in expellendis glossematis et interpolationibus paullo calidior.’ 

The sentence as it stands in the MSS. needs only the insertion of a comma after 
tore to make excellent sense. I render: ‘If death is but a change of body, as an 
actor changes his robe, or else an intermittent release from the body, as the actor 
makes his last exit for that night (rdére) yet will come again to play another time,’ 
etc. In the whole context there is no hint of a final release for human souls (cf. 
below, ariwyvtas cai maAw idvras), still less for the animal souls to which alone in 
strictness the present sentence refers. The alternatives are not reincarnation and 
final return to Heaven, as the Germans assume, but immediate reincarnation through 
being eaten alive (cf. above, ri 5’ «i BpwHevra GAAa édi'ero ;) and reincarnation after an 
interval. 


Enn, III. vi. 5. 

(Since soul is by its own nature impassible, how can we speak of its xd@apaors 
and ywpuruds? The answer is) 7 péev Kd@apors dv cin Katadureiv povyv .. . Kat 
Xwpurpos ye mpds THs Puyxijs THs pyxére Ev TWpaTe yeyvoperns Ws exeivou Elva, Kai TO GoTEp 
das pi) €v Oorepa* Kaito. drabes Guws b Kai év Oorepy. ov d€ raOyriKxod H pev KaBurais 
 €yepots éx TGV atérwv ciddAwv Kal py Spacts, Td SE xwpiferGa Ty pay TOAAH vetoe Kai TH 
Tepi TA KATH py) HavTacia, 

This perfectly straightforward passage offers a careful definition of xa@apors and 
xwptopes as applied (1) to the higher soul, (2) to rd Aeyopevov ra@ytixdv (which is 
really draGés, supra). The latter is é€v OoAepe, the former py €v OoAcpp; and the terms 
xd0apors and ywpwpos bear distinct though related meanings in the two cases. 
xwpiopds ye Should perhaps be xwpurpds 5€; otherwise the text is sound. But like 
the last cited it has been progressively corrupted in the hands of successive editors. 
Kirchhoff needlessly reads rot &) ra@yrixov, This 6) apparently gave Volkmann the 
idea that the whole passage must refer to 1rd ra@yrixdv, the second sentence simply 
recapitulating the content of the first. Taking Kirchhoff’s reading for granted (as in 
the previous example), he tried to bring the text into conformity with it by deleting 
ph after das and 6 after duws. The next editor, building on these foundations, will 
doubtless make the tautology complete by deleting arorwv, roAAp, etc., in the second 
sentence ! 


Enn, III, vii. 6. 

(On the meaning of the word dei as applied to eternity.) rd ye dei . . . AndBev 
cis SnAwow tod apOdprov trAavp av rv yoy eis ExBacw Tod mAeiovos Kai Ere ds 
po) ercAciovrds more. 

It is hard to extract any meaning from the phrase «is éxBacw Tov rieioves. Inge 
renders, doubtfully, ‘ by using words applicable only to the many.’ But ‘the many’ 
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are not in place here, since there is plurality even in aiwy (é« roAA@v A€yopuev avrov, 
III. vii. 5); and 7d rAciov means not ‘the many’ but ‘the additional,’ as in I. v. 6, 
td rieiov ovy dua eoriv. For éxBaow I suggest éridoacy (cf. I. v. 6, ef 5€ tus Kai 
évrauGa exidoors mapa tov mAciova xpovov), and translate ‘may tempt us to credit 
eternity with a future or to think of it as unending persistence in time.’ 


Enn. 1V. vii. 8 (13). 


(Even the vegetative soul is not inseparable from its physical envelope.) «i yap 
}) Gpxy wavrds purov wepi THv pilav, Kai avfavopevov tov GAAov awpatos Tepi Tiv pifav Kai 
Ta KaTw ev ToAXOIs TOV HuTov, » Yvx7 SnAovore aroAurotca Ta GAA pépy eis Ev TL OVVET- 
TaAy, OK apa Hv ev TH GAw WS aywWpiTTOS EvreAEXELa. 

For avfavopevov read avacvopeévov. It is no doubt true that ‘in many plants,’ 
—indeed, in all plants—‘ the rest of the body grows round the root’; but how can it 
be said that ‘the life of the plant evidently retreats’ while this is happening? The 
copyist’s error may be due to avén@jvas occurring just below. 


Enn, V. i, 2. 


(Directions for a meditation upon the world-Soul.) cxoreic@w &) rijv peydAnv 
Yuxnv GAAn Yux?) ovopikpa . . . Hovyxov 8 avry Eorw pi) povov Td mepixeipvevovy COpa Kal 6 Tov 
cwpatos KAvdwy, GAAG Kai wav Td TepieXov * HOvyXos pev yh, Hovyos b€ OdAagva Kai arp Kai 
avTds ovpavds ducivwv. voeirw dé rdvroGev eis avrdv éorata Yuxiv EEwev olov eiapéovear. 

The point of this famous passage has often, I think, been misconceived, It can 
hardly convey an injunction to meditate on the world-Soul only when atmospheric 
conditions are favourable; such a precept is surely inconsistent with Plotinus’s view 
that the human consciousness at its best is independent of environment. What we 
are told is that having secured the inward calm necessary for amy meditation we are 
to imagine a sleeping universe and then picture the entry into it of Soul, the 
vitalizing element. 

The word ayueivwv has long been recognized as corrupt. The earliest correction, 
duvpev (Jahn), is singularly tasteless. d«ipwv (Kirchhoff) is little better. Plotinus 
indeed speaks (I. vi. 5) of an dxvpwv didPeors Yrvyjs: the soul, like the sea, has waves 
to be quelled. But the ovpavos (firmament) cannot lose the waves it has not got. 
And palaeographically the conjecture is not especially plausible. Volkmann, 
dissatisfied with auvpwv and axipwv, adopted the unconvincing expedient of bracket- 
ing the word. 

éorwra in the next sentence suggests that the true reading may be dua pévorv: 


‘let him conceive the very firmament pausing in sympathy.’ If apapevwv be- 


came apevwy by lipography, ayetvwy would inevitably emerge. 


Enn. V. viii. 2. 

(Wherein consists the beauty of living bodies ?) ri ody rd KdAAos éoriv év rovras; 
ov yap 6) 7d afpa Kai Tra Katapyvia aGAAa Kai xpoa GAAn TovTwV Kai oyHpa H ovdev H TE 
aoynpov. %) olov Td mepcéxov amAouv Tt ofa VAy. 

Volkmann despairs of this passage. Miller, with his customary resourcefulness, 
deletes it in its entirety. But comparison with the Arabian paraphrast (the so-called 
‘Theologia Aristotelis’) shows that something like our present text existed very 
early. Possibly we should read aAAa xai ypda GAAn TovTwv kai cxjpas <TOvVTwY 
yap xj pa> i ovdey Te Goxnpov. % olov rd meptéxov, drAovy Tes < Ta S€> ola 
bAn: ‘ Clearly it does not consist in the blood and menses, but in a colour distinct 
from theirs, and in a shape (whereas these have either an unshapely shape or none). 
Or it may be some unity like the embracing Form, to which these things stand in the 
relation of Matter. 
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Enn. V. viii. 4. 
(A description of the rézos «idwv.) 
Ty pn oraciwp* Kal Td Kaddv Kaddv, Gre pH ev TY Kadg, 


Kal ) OTdoLs OV Tapakivovpevyn, Ste pr) pemcKTas 
SéBnxe 5 Exagros ovK én’ 
GAXorpias ofov yas... Kal ovw adrds pev GAXo, » xupa Se avrov GdAo, Kai yap Td 
imoxeipevov vous kai adrds vos’ olov ef Tig Kai TovTov Tdv ovpavdy Tdv dpwpevoy PwToedy 
dvra Touro Td pws 7d EF adrov pivat vornmee TA AoTpA, 

In the first sentence symmetry and sense surely require dr: py &v to <p> 
It is strange that so obvious a need should have been so long ignored. 

The corruption in the last sentence is more deep-seated. 1a aerpa is deleted by 
all the German editors. Miiller’s rendering is ‘etwa wie man auch diesen sichtbaren 
lichtartigen Himmel ansehen kénnte als Erzeuger dieses aus ihm kommenden 
Lichtes,’ which gives a not very pointed comparison at the cost of making ¢uvac 
transitive. I think Plotinus meant to say that the intuitive self is at home in the in- 
tuitable universe because it is of the same substance, just as the stars, which are 
made of fire (Enn. II. i. 6), might feel at home in the luminous firmament. I would 
conjecture olov ef rws xara Tovrov Tov ovpavdy Tdv dpwyevov dwroedy dvTa, TovTO Td 
pos TH e£ altro Pvvat vojoee TA dorpa. 


Kadw. 


E. R. Donps. 
UNIvVerRsity COLLEGE, 
READING. 














HERACLEIA TRACHINIA. 


In a past number of this joutfnal! Mr. E. Harrison has raised an interesting 
problem in connexion with the Corinthian War. According to Diodorus,’ the 
fortress of Heracleia in Trachis passed out of the hands of Sparta into those of 
Thebes and her allies in the spring campaign of 394 B.c. Yet in the summer of that 
year the Spartan king Agesilaus made his way through the adjacent pass of 
Thermopylae without let or hindrance. Since it is hardly credible that the Thebans 
should have let Agesilaus through of set purpose, the question arises whether 
Diodorus can be right in asserting that Heracleia had already been lost to Sparta at 
the time of Agesilaus’ passage. 

Mr. Harrison concludes that Diodorus did in fact antedate the capture of 
Heracleia, and contends that this position did not change hands until Agesilaus’ 
return to Peloponnesus. 

Now it is undeniable that the chronology of Diodorus in general not only 
permits of emendation but cries out for it. Yet in this particular instance it will not 
bear alteration. In Diodorus’ narrative the capture of Heracleia is firmly dove- 
tailed in a series of events which stand in an unassailable logical relation to each 
other. His sequence is as follows: 

t. The Thebans and their allies send a force to Thessaly, which joins hands with 
Medius of Larissa and captures Pharsalus off the Spartans. 

2. The Thebans and Argives part company with Medius and proceed to capture 
Heracleia on their own account. 

3. Ismenias, the Theban general, details the Argives for garrison service at 
Heracleia and with a new field force invades Phocis. 

4. After the Phocian campaign, part of Ismenias’ force is disbanded, part is 
drawn off to Corinth and takes part in the battle of Nemea. 

It is evident that the capture of Heracleia cannot be removed from this context 
without dislocating the entire series. Now the series as a whole is anterior to 
‘Agesilaus’ arrival at Thermopylae. The battle of Nemea, which is the last event 
in it, was fought in July 394; but Agesilaus did not reach Central Greece until 
August of that year.* Thus the battle of Nemea, and a fortion the capture of 
Heracleia, preceded Agesilaus’ arrival at Thermopylae. 

In support of Diodorus’ version of events it may be pointed out that Agesilaus’ 
feat in marching past a hostile garrison at Heracleia was not without parallel. In 


the spring campaign of the selfsame year, as we have seen, a Theban force was 


engaged in Thessaly. This force cannot have been dispatched by sea, for Pagasae 
and its neighbourhood, which provided the only suitable landing-places for an 
expeditionary army, were in the hands of Lycophron of Pherae, an ally of Sparta. 
It must therefore have made its way through the pass of Thermopylae, in spite of 
the Spartan garrison which was then stationed at Heracleia. The Theban army, 
moreover, was only 2,000 strong,* whereas Agesilaus had a force of some 10,000 
men, including the remnant of Xenophon’s famous Ten Thousand, the finest corps 
of soldiers then in existence. We need not therefore be surprised that Agesilaus 


1 Classical Quarterly, 1913, p. 132. 3 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums V., pp. 
2? Bk. XIV. ch. 82. 236-7. . * Diodorus, ibid. 
5 Ed. Meyer, Theopomp's Hellenika, p. 38. 
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repeated in the summer of 394 what the Thebans had successfully accomplished in the 
spring. 

Again in 279 B.c, the Gaulish king Brennus, having failed in an attempt upon 
Heracleia, nevertheless advanced into the defile of Thermopylae. Here, it is true, 
he was brought to a dead stop, but his repulse was due to a separate force stationed 
inside the straits, not to the garrison of Heracleia.* 

These examples from actual history show that Heracleia was not the key to 
Thermopylae. We may go further and say that nothing else was to be expected 
from history, in view of the situation of the fortress. According to Thucydides’ 
precise data,? Heracleia was distant two and a half miles from the sea and five miles 
from Thermopylae. It did not block the pass or its approaches along the coast, 
but merely enfiladed them. A field force having its base at Heracleia might 
effectively prevent a hostile army from using the Thermopylae pass, but a mere 
garrison in that fortress would find an enemy on the Thermopylae road out of its 
reach, 

But if Heracleia did not command the pass of Thermopylae, we are confronted 
with two fresh problems : 

(1) As the Thebans presumably knew that the garrison at Heracleia would not 
prevent Agesilaus’ passage through Thermopylae, why did they not send some other 
force to hold that defile ? 

(2) For what purpose did the Thebans or anyone else trouble to occupy 
Heracleia ? 

The answer to the former question will be found in the story of Agesilaus’ march 
through Thessaly, The allies of Thebes in this country mustered in force to dispute 
his passage, but they lacked the nerve to close with the Spartan king’s veteran force, 
and were for the most part content to hover round about his column of route. Thus 
Agesilaus was able to make rapid headway, and it is not rash to assume that by his 
quick movement he upset the Theban time-table. Whether the Thebans counted 
on the Thessalians to hold up Agesilaus altogether, or merely to delay him, the 
failure of their allies prevented them sending betimes the force which no doubt they 
had intended to dispatch to Thermopylae. 

As regards the strategic value of Heracleia, the fortress directly commanded an 
alternative route into Central Greece, which led up the valley of the Asopus into 
Doris, and from that point gave easy access both to the Cephissus valley and to the 
Corinthian Gulf, At the present day this route forms the principal line of communi- 
cations by land between Northern and Central Greece. At the time of the Corin- 
thian War it was of considerable value to the Spartans, whose natural line of 
communications with Northern Greece ran from Sicyon to Delphi and Amphissa, 
and so to the Asopus valley ; and conversely the Thebans had an interest in seizing 
Heracleia, if only to keep the Spartans out of it. 

The moral of this story therefore is: 


pn xivee Awdepov, axiwyrds yap apeiver. 


M. Cary. 


1 Pausanias X. 20-21. 2 III. gz. 3 Xenophon, Hellenica IV. 3, §§ 3-9. 








ETYMOLOGIES OF SOME HOMERIC WORDS. 


THE etymologies of Homeric words have been considered too much in the light 
of later Greek. The following suggestions are, so far as I amaware,new. I express 
them briefly for economy of space. 


"Ayxactot, tptxyaexes, Aavaoi, “EAAnves, 

We are so much accustomed to thinking of the Homeric age as a time when war 
was the normal state of existence that we are deluded into looking for etymologies 
connected with prowess, feudal nobility, or personal descriptions suitable to heroes. 
Yet behind all the exploits of the J/iad there lies that social life of the people of which 
we get numerous glimpses. The words here put together have nothing to do with 
war. They mean respectively ‘landed men’ (or ‘yeomen’), ‘land-owners of three 
generations,’ ‘householders’ (or ‘husbands’), and ‘settlers’ (or ‘persons with a 
seat’). It is only in these respects that the terms are distinctive, and in part honorific. 
Most honourable, of course, is tptxatxes "Ayatoi, 

‘A xatoi=*d-yxaF-sot, from *sm-ghau-io-. The notion is that of ‘associated 
landed people.’ With this we may compare the Celtic combroges, whence the name of 
the Cymry. The second element of the word is to be found in the xadv trav erdvwbev 
of Theocritus, in Gothic gawt (‘stretch of land’), gauja (‘inhabitant’), Ger. Gau, O.E. 
géaman (E. yeoman). It ceases therefore to be necessary—even if it is historically 
plausible—to assume that Achaia derived its name from a special migration of ‘ the’ 
*Axavoi. 

Tpixaexes=*tp-yaF-ix-es=‘ thrice landowners’ (cf. tpidovAos). 
component is from *éik- (‘ own,’ ‘ possess’) of O.E. dgan, Eng. own. 
thus virtually that of xaov tov érdvwbev. 

Aavaoi: from *dm- (as in ddredov and probably Eng. toft) compounded with the 
vao- Of vaiw (vara) : i.e. *5a-vac-ro-. The word thus =‘ house-dwellers’ or ‘ house- 
holders,’ and is equivalent to O.E. hésbonda. 

"EAA nves=*EdAaves, from *éAa, Lacon, €AAa (‘ seat’), Lat. sella, Goth. sstis, 
O.E. setl. We may call this .‘ settlers,’ in the sense of ‘possessed of a seat’ (or 
‘abode’). Cf. O.H.G. sedal =‘ seat,’ ‘dwelling,’ sidilo=‘ farmer,’ ‘settler.’ The 
diffusion of such ‘settlers’ in the various parts of Greece will explain the fact of the 
name becoming the one accepted for all the cognate tribes. 

toAvaixos toréporo, The derivation from dicow has never been attractive. 
Rather from * oaFig=a ‘ wound’ or ‘ hurt’ (for the termination cf. cpwd¢). The root 
is *sau-, from which comes ddaros (‘unhurt’)=*a-ca@F-d-ros. So ddBaxro (i.€. 
*d-caFaxror)=aBAaBeis (Hesych.). Here also belongs Lat. saucius, from a *saux 
(formed like * faux of fauces). 

Oaracod te 7xH%eecoa, Commonly regardedas the ‘ noisy’ or ‘ roaring ’ sea 
(with 7x). Preferably with Got. wégs (‘storm,’ plur. ‘waves’), wagjan (‘set in 
motion,’ ‘stir,’ ‘shake ’), the sense being that of the ‘ stormy’ or ‘ billowy’ sea. 

“Apyos. There were various flat stretches of the name, and the probable 
etymology is *rg-es- from *rveg- (‘stretch out,’ extend’). The Latin equivalent is 
vegyo. 
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T. G. TUCKER IOI 


apBpocwia, duBpocios, véxtrap, Theancients were undecided as to which 
was the food, and which the drink, of the gods. The confusion was natural, since 
duBpocia, as well as véxrap, was either or both. Both words are equivalent in mean- 
ing to unguentum. Readers of The Golden Bough will be well aware of the manner in 
which fetish objects and early altars and effigies were ‘ smeared’ with blood or oil as 
a means of feeding the mumen in the case. The custom, though not understood, 
persisted in the Greek world (cf. Theoph. Aewidainwv, Paus. 10. 24, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 7. 483). Hence doubtless the word famen, which, with Goth. b/ép, E. blood, is 
derived from *mld-, ‘smear’ or ‘ spread,’ just as afua belongs to the *séi- found in 
Lat. sdpo (from Teutonic), sébum, E. (dial.) seam (‘lard,’ ‘ grease’). It is easy to 
understand from this how Goth. and O.E. élétan=‘ make sacrifice,’ Goth. gupblés- 
treis = * worshipper,’ O.E. blédsian=‘ consecrate with blood.’ 

In dpBpocia (=*ayPporia) we have nothing to do with immortality, but with 
Bporos (‘ blood’), Spordes (‘bloody’). This does not imply that the ‘smearing’ was 
necessarily any more that of blood than that of oil or grease, but Bpdros (like afya and 
blood) itself once meant ‘smeared (ov smeary) stuff.’ The ultimate root is the 
*(s)mer- of Lit. smarsas (‘fat’), Goth. smairpa (‘fat’), O.E. smeovo (‘fat’), Eng. 
smeay and (provincial) mart (‘lard’), and, no less, Lat. mevda. The lengthened root 
was *m(e)r-et-. The first element of the Greek word may represent dy- (i.e. * dp- 
pporia)=dva-, but it is perhaps better to recognize an early Greek d- as =‘on’ or 
‘around ’ (cf, dBoAcis * mepiSoAai of Hesychius, andabdolla). The food and drink of the 
gods consisted of such ‘smeared’ stuff. Though the real meaning of the word was 
naturally lost, the sense of ‘unguent’ is apt to assert itself. Hence the frequent 
attempts to relate the word to something suggestive of fragrance. Hence also 
au Bpoovos as applied to the hair. [Probably aufpocia vv denoted the dank or dewy 
night. 

- ai the relations of véxtap (= *vey-rap) are with ungo, unguo from *eneg- 
*eneg-u-, whence Skt. aiijanam (‘unguent’), anakts (‘ besmears’), O. Pruss. anktan 
(‘butter’), O.H.G. ancho (‘butter’). Thus véxrap=unguentum, [Perhaps here also 
belongs E. nasty, M.E. naxty, originally meaning ‘ smeared’ or ‘ slubbered,’ ‘ dirty.’] 

év dai, The word *dafi has nothing to do with fire. The sense is ‘action,’ 
‘work,’ and the expression=év épyy. The root is *déu- *dau-= ‘put forth energy,’ 
‘strive,’ ‘work,’ to which belong Skt. duvas (‘work performed’), duvd- (‘striving 
forward’), Goth. ¢aujan (‘ work,’ ‘do’), O.E, tawian (‘ work at,’ ‘ maltreat’), E. toil 
(*tu"-t- : cf. boy, which should, I think, be derived from *bhu*-1-). Here also may 
belong inditiae (properly ‘ inaction’), and industria (= *in-doues-tria, with in- in the 
other sense of ‘into’). Our own use of ‘ action ’=‘ battle,’ and that of épya rrodéuoco 
represent the same notion. From an extended *dew-el- comes duellum (bellum), and, 
in connexion with this, Eng. tool (*ddul-), as also dovAos (Dor. d@A0s). The original 
sense is seen in perduellis, which simply = ‘ acting wrongfully,’ 

otAos dvetpos. The sense is not ‘baleful’ (as if with dAods), but ‘crooked, 
‘deceitful.’ The root is *(e)uel- (‘twist’), cognate to volvo, and is to be found in 
otAos (‘curly’), ovAayds (‘confusion’), evAy (‘worm’=‘ wriggler,’ like vermis and 
éAyus), and also in Lat. adiilo, adilor, properly used of the fawning or wriggling of a 
dog. [Similarly dream is cognate to fraus.| Nearly all words of ‘ lying’ relate them- 
selves to similar notions of crookedness. 

Lxdpavdpos=‘crooked river.’ From *(s)gam- *(s)gém- ‘twist,’ ‘ bend.’ 
Cf. cxap(p)wvia (‘ bindweed '), xdyrrw, Lat. camur, O,Ir. camm (‘crooked’), Goth. 
hamfs (‘crippled’=‘crooked’). Add Eng. sham (properly=‘go crooked’). The 
termination -avdpos (from -avpos) as in Maiavdpos, Mod. Gk. vepo (‘ water’), from *enér- 
‘flow’ (Nnpeis). It is possible that the abnormal short vowel before Zxdyavdpos 
indicates alternative *Kdyavdpos which has been lost from our texts. 
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rapeods: ‘rennet.’ Properly ‘coagulating stuff,’ from *tém- ‘thicken,’ 
‘confuse’ (also ‘ muddle’) of Lat. té@métum and tenebrae (when, as Shakespeare has it, 
‘ light thickens’). 

t@vs: ‘straight.’ From*séi-dh-=‘lay out, stretch out, extend’ (compare the 
history of Lat. vectus and Eng. straight). The connexion is with O.E, sid (‘ long,’ 
‘ extensive’), provincial side (‘lay out,’ ‘set in order,’ ‘ straighten’ =iOvvw). Similarly 
the Eng. noun side properly =the ‘ length’ or ‘ stretch’ (cf. Lat. Jatus), while Goth, 
and O.E. sidus (‘habit,’ ‘custom’) represents either extended or ordered usage. 
Here, I believe, should come Lat. considevo and desidero, which have nothing to do 
with the stars. Considevo is equivalent either to our ‘look at a question on all sides, 
in all its bearings,’ or (less probably, I think) to ‘dwell long’ upon. Destdero answers 
to our ‘ Jong for,’ the notion being that of a feeling long drawn out (cf. imdulgere dolon 
with évdeAex7s). Praesidero should be explained in the same way, despite a natural 
popular etymology. 

éAodwcos: ‘deceitful. With éAepaipomar, An *elebh-=‘go crooked’ (cf. 
otAos above), ‘ twist.’ The connexion is with E. ef (O.E. elf, a dwarf goblin both 
crooked and deceptive), the original sense being clear in e/f-locks (‘ twisted,’ tangled °). 
Not with suvenis, but from *ov-Fax-cvOos, where ov- =‘ well,’ ‘ very.’ 
The root is * uaq- ‘twist,’ ‘bend’ (=‘curl’): cf. vaccinsum, 


bdxiv@os. 
Cf. Skt. su- (‘ well’), vyujs. 
vac(c)sllo. 
pépomes. I venture to think that this originally meant ‘clear-faced,’ ‘bald- 
faced’—a characteristic distinguishing man from other animals. The relation is 
with Lat. merus. So probably av@pwros with avOpag, 
T. G. Tucker. 


ON A LATIN PHONETIC RULE. 


It isa familiar statement that, when in a primitive Latin word of the scansion 
- —*~ the first syllable is long by position before a geminated consonant (as in 
*mammilla, *offella, *farrina), the tendency is to omit one of the consonants and 
produce the scansion vu — = (as in mamilla, ofella, farina). No such shortening occurs 
in words of the same scansion when the initial syllable is either naturally long or 
made long by other groups of consonants. 

It might fairly be assumed that a phenomenon which occurs in a number of 
manifest instances has occurred also in others less obvious. That is to say, it might 
legitimately be supposed that at one stage of the language it was the phonetic rule, 
And such it almost certainly was. To words of later formation, or to those in which 
the consciousness of the etymology remained fully alive (as in summdétus and the like), 
the rule would naturally not apply. Curélis would follow the rule, but e.g. affinis, 
comminis would not. Whether omiTTo is for *ommitto ( = 0b-mitto), or from a primitive 
preposition-adverb *o, is open to some doubt. [It is an error to speak of éudpyvyu as 
a case of ‘prothetic anaptyxis’]. If we suppose it to represent ob-mitto, we have 
another example of the rule. To this word I would add others formed in the same 
way (whichever it may have been). Assuming ob-: 

(2) OporTET is related in sense to opportunus, importunus. The sense of *per-et- 
is that of the English verb further (=‘ help, cause to prosper or advance’), and is 
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seen in mépow, tpdow. It also underlies interpres and pretium. A lost *portéve would 
originate in a *fortos (‘ furthering ’). 

(8) OpAcus. From *pak- (‘make compact’) in pax, paciscor, rioow, Eng. dial. 
fadge (bundle), fag (knot in cloth). 

(y) Opimus. With ripeAn, pinguis (= *pimguis). 

(8) OmAsuM=“*ob-mdd-to-m, From *mad—(‘be fat’ ‘moist’), Cf. O. Ir. mat 
(‘ pig’) = *mdd-d(h)a. 

These instances being doubtful for our rule, we may offer others in which it 
would more obviously apply. 

1. AMoENUS. Two points connected with this word must be noticed. The 
first is the diphthong -oe-, the second the special application of the epithet to objects of 
appreciation by the eye, e.g. scenery or works of art. Any connexion with dyeivwv is 
generally and naturally rejected. 

As for -oe-. At least except after f (as in foedus, foeteo) the diphthong cannot 
represent an original -oi-. In coept it is a manifest contraction (*co-2p1). Proelium is 
obscure, but, in the light of coepi, it is most probably from *fvoéliom. This we may 
perhaps refer to a *pro-yed-sl-io-m, from the *wedh- whence comes de#Aov. Similarly in 
amoenus we have to deal with an *amoénos =*ad-moue-sno-s. The special sense 
becomes intelligible. The epithet describes that ‘quod aliquem sibi admouet,’ or, 
in other words, ‘attracts’ the eye of the spectator. The notion is akin to that of 
ervotpertos, and answers exactly to the English ‘ attractive.’ 

2. ASIGNAE (glossed as xpéa pept{opeva). This = *assignae, from *ad-sec-nd, i.e. ‘a 
cut (or portion) assigned.’ 

3. Amussis. This is not a borrowed word, but is genuine Latin, and = *ad-mud- 
ti-s, from *m(e)ud- (‘ trim, make neat’). Cf. O.H.G. muzzan (‘trim’). Nasalized, 
the root appears in mundus, munditia. The word emussitatus is quoted in the sense 
‘made trim,’ and there is no way of relating this to amussis except directly from the 
root. Amussim is itself either the accusative of the noun or (what amounts to the 
same thing) an adverb of the form statim, confestim. Hence is explained examussim, 
which is not an adaptation to ad amussim but an intensive of the adverb. We may 
perhaps add to the family mustricula (a diminutive of *mud-tra), a ‘ shoemaker’s last.’ 

4. Ractmus. Originally of the ‘comb’ of a cluster of grapes, then of the 
‘bunch.’ The word = *vaccémos from *wvad-cer-sm-o-s (‘a bunch of stems’). The first 
element belongs to rvddix, radtus, the second to *ger- (*ger-d-) with the sense ‘ combine, 
make compact’ (in crdtés, xaptados, etc.). It appears in English thurrock (‘ heap, 
quantity ’), thurder (‘ heap of stones’), t herve (‘army’), and most probably in xoépavos. 
[Attempted derivations of acervus (see Walde) are very unsatisfactory, I would 
suggest that this is another example of our rule. *Ad-cer-uo-s answers closely enough 
to the above-quoted hurrock and hurder.| 

[5. The word annona is, in view of its form, not easily to be referred to annus, 
More probably it has retained its -mn- through a popular connexion with that word. 
I would derive it from *ad-nos-nd, in the exact sense of rpoaodos (‘ revenue’ or that which 
‘comes in’). It answers to our ‘return,’ as used of a crop produced from a sowing. 
The root: is *nes- of véeros, véerimos, véowat, Sk. ndsaté, Got, gantsan (‘enjoy’), Ger. 
nihren. | 


T. G. Tucker. 











A NEW FRAGMENT OF LATIN COMEDY? 


In a recent article (C.Q. XV. 192-194) attention was drawn to those quotation 
items (labelled DE GLS) in the Liber Glossarum which cannot be traced to any one 
of those authors, such as Isidore and Augustine, whose work formed the basis of the 
Lib. Gloss. 

An unrecognized and interesting item of this nature has come to light in the 
U-chapter of the Lib. Gloss. Goetz, relying on the Corbie transcript (now Paris 
11529-30), has already printed the item in the following form (C.G.L. V. 253, 28): 

Victantem ; uiuentem nitidum leges uel tuo se uictantem dictum de femina. 


On turning to the Lorsch transcript (Vat. Lat. 1773), however, we find the 
following to be the reading: 


Victantem : uiuentem nitidum leges i tuo se uictantem dictum de femina. 


It seems, therefore, that the parent of LP read leges % tuo, and that while L has 
retained the parent reading, the scribe of P mistook the @ for an abbreviation of wel. 
If that be a true version of the case, Goetz’ suggested emendations (C.G.L. VII. 414), 
uivtuose and uultuose, fall to the ground, Further light is thrown on the matter by 
the corrector of L, who has redivided the item in the following manner : 
Victantem : uinuentem nitidum lege siituose uictantem dictum de femina. 

This is much more promising, and emendation becomes a possibility. Firstly, 
uict <it>antem must take the place of the unattested wictantem ; sumptuose is obvious, 
and we are left with the nonsensical mitidum lege. To write nitidam renders de femina 
superfluous ; nitide is good enough in itself, but ge is thereby left in the air. But 
by reading sitidule the item becomes: 
‘ nitidu| m \le[ ge| sum<p>tuose usct<it>antem’ dictum 

de femina. 


Vict <it>antem : utuentem. 


That is to say, we have here one of the quotation glosses mentioned. The quotation 
itself is worthy of notice. It forms the end of one Trochaic Septenarius and the 
beginning of another, and the last syllable of wsctstantem coincides with the end of the 
fourth foot, where there is usually a diaeresis in comic verse. The diction again is 
distinctly that of comedy. 

Professor Lindsay assures me that this is not a quotation from any of the plays 
of Plautus or Terence. It therefore seems that we have here a new fragment of 
Latin comedy. How many more fragments of lost Latin works may be lurking in 
the Lib. Gloss. cannot be known until that huge dictionary is properly edited and 
published for scholars to investigate at their leisure. 
J. F. Mountrorp. 


THe University, EDINBURGH. 
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TWO NOTES FROM THE ZL/BER GLOSSARVM. 


| 


In App. Verg. Priap. 3, 3, the most recent editor’ adopts the form /fomitata, first 
proposed by I, Voss, a form which seems to derive its only authority from a passage 
in Paulus’ abridgement of Festus (Paul. Fest. 66,9). Though there is some variation 
in the MSS. of the Priapeia (formitata, formicata, formata, formidata), the first four 
letters are in every case the same—namely, form-. Again, in Ps.-Placidus (22, 26) the 
MSS. give formitat, but Goetz (Thes. Gloss. s.v.) prints this as fo[y]mitat. The reading 
formitata was upheld by Skutsch,? who quoted the form formitare as a parallel to 
exitave in Catull. 17, 24, which all recent editors have changed to excttare, 

The following entry in the DE-section of Lib. Gloss. (DE 428), 


Deformicata corbor desectis astulis, 


lends additional support to the view that the correct form of the verb is formitare. 
The verb is in fact a ‘ frequentative’ from formare, and only later a confusion with 
the similar fomes (from foueo), due to the association of the two words in explaining 
formitare (‘chip’),arose. This confusion on the one hand makes Ps,-Placidus explain 
formitat, a word he found in the MS. of some Republican author, by ‘ formitibus 
exassulat,’ while on the other hand Paulus gets his noun right but his verb wrong. 
The entry in Lib. Gloss. seems to be a slightly garbled version of a gloss on 
forimitata (Priap. 3, 3) derived from the Abstrusa Glossary (?), and misplaced owing to 
careless omission of the lemma-word. In its first form the entry would have read : 


<Formitata>: deformitata arbor desectis astulis.® 


Some evidence has recently been produced for the use of 4pp. Verg. by the 
Abstrusa compiler ;* and the view that the compilers of the material used for the 
Lib. Gloss. also drew from this source gains support from another entry in Ld, 
Gloss. (MA 532): 

Manantia : fiuentia, 
This entry is labelled VIRG&. The only passage in ‘ Vergil’ to which this gloss 
can refer is Cul, 78. 
II. 
Lib. Gloss, DE 108g is 
Desnas : denas, 


This is certainly a correct older form of the distributive numeral. For the 
presence of the s we may compare Ps,-Placidus 16, 25 (Dusmum), and particularly 
Paul. Fest. 59, 3 (Dusmo in loco); this second passage refers to Livius Andronicus 
and gives parallels—e.g. Casmenae for Camenae. Is the Lib. Gloss. entry an Abolita 
(Festus) item, in which case the original source quoted desnas from some early Latin 
poet? It must be admitted that belief in the genuineness of the gloss is ‘a little 
weakened by the fact that the previous entry is Desmos, with a quotation from Isidore 
(Et. 3, 3, 4) in explanation. It is quite possible that the scribe misread devpds, and 
thought it was in some way connected with decem, hence he explained it as the 
distributive. 
M. L. W. Latstner. 
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1 Vollmer, Poet. Lat. Min.2 I. 

? Glotta II. (1910), p. 156; Ki. Schr., p. 382. 

3 That the correct form is -tata not -cata is 
shown, e.g., by Ps.-Placidus, The confusion or 
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chief MSS. of Lib. Gloss. 

* H. J. Thomson, St. Andy, Univ. Publ. X1I1., 
pp. 46 sqq., and p. 154. 

® Cf. Brugmann-Delbriick 2, 1, p. 23, and 
in the two =z, 2, &. 7%, 
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A CAPER QUOTATION: IN THE Z/BER GLOSSARVM. 


In Class. Quart. XV. 193 Dr. Mountford discussed a quotation from the 
Grammarian Caper in the Liber Glossarum (s.v. Lacteus), and referred it to an item 
culled from Vergil Scholia by the Abstrusa Glossary. Since Keil in his edition of 
this grammarian (Gram. Lat. VII.) did not know of this glossary evidence to Caper’s 
text, it may be worth mention that another Caper quotation appears in Lv. Gloss, 
s.v. Kaluus (properly Kalua or Calua). It is taken from the first sentence of p. 100 
of Keil’s edition, and shows that the words caluaria singulave have dropped out of the 
three Caper MSS. used by Keil, after pluvale est, though they have left a trace in a 
variant (caluaria for calua) in two of the trio. And it testifies (rightly or wrongly) to 
the name of the historian who used caluaria ‘a skull.’ Here is the gloss as it stands 
in the two chief MSS. of the Liber Glossarum : 


Kaluus: xpaviov uocatur, licet Celio et Varro kaluariam dicant; nam 
caluariae plurale est, kaluaria singulare. 


Professor Lindsay, who called my attention to this, asks me to add that the 
same section of Lib. Gloss. contains stronger proof that the Appendix Vergiliana was 
used by the compiler of Abstrusa than any mentioned in the (just published) 
St. Andrews University Publication, No. XIII. For the ninth and tenth items after 
Kaluus are 

Kamena : dulcis 
IXamenae : Musae. 


The second is found in an (imperfect) MS. of the Abstrusa Glossary. But the first, 
apparently emanating from a fuller Abstrusa, shows that the original form of the 


Abstrusa item was: 
Kamenae dulces : Musae ; or 


Kamenae dulces : Musae dulces; ov 
Dulces Kamenae : dulces Musae 


(Cf. C.G.L. III. 524, 7 Kamena dulcis Musa), an item which avows its origin from 
Catal. 5, 12: 
Dulces Camenae (nam fatebimur uerum, dulces fuistis). 
Another set of items from the Appendix Vergiliana occur in the Q section 


of Lib. Gloss. : 
VIRGE Quigneum : album 


Quigneo : cano 
Quigneo : candido. 


In the R section of L1b. Gloss. is another pair from the App. Verg. : 


VIRGEL  Reuoluit : sustulit 


Reuoluit : submouit. 


So we may look to the Liber Glossarum fur help in emending the text of the 
Appendix Vergiliana. 
I hope soon to investigate the Vergil material of the Libcr Glossarum and other 
vlossarics. 
Frances REEs. 


Tu: University, LIVERPOOL. 
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CANDELABRVM THEODOSIANVM. 


In a recent article! mention was made of a MS. (Cod. Vat. Reg. 215) from 
which Goetz printed selections in Vol. V. (pp. 583-6) of the Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum, and one of its entries was discussed. This so-called glossary, which, as 
was indicated in the article in question, appears in reality to be a collection of notes, 
arranged in alphabetical order, from the lectures delivered by Martin the Irishman 
at Laon in the middle of the ninth century, is preserved in another MS. now in the 
British Museum? (Royal 15 A XVI. foll. 74" sqq.). This MS. was not used by 
Goetz. On fol. 81 appears the following entry : 

‘Moechus est adulter alterius t{hjorum furtim polluens; inde a m<o>echo 
dicitur m[o]echanica ars, ingeniosa atque subtilissima et p<a>ene quomodo facta 
uel administrata sit inuisibilis in tantum, ut etiam uisum conspicientium quodam 
modo furetur, dum non facile penetratur eius ingeniositas quali ingenio artis 
candelabrum illud Theodosianum factum legitur.’§ 


This entry is noteworthy for two reasons: Firstly, it preserves a really remark- 
able instance of mediaeval etymology ;* and, secondly, there is the reference to the 
‘lamp of Theodosius.’ This somewhat obscure allusion becomes intelligible, how- 
ever, by the light of a statement in a writer contemporary with Theodosius II. 

Sozomenus in the preface to his Ecclesiastical History, which is dedicated to 
Theodosius, addresses the Emperor in the second person, and while dilating on the 
virtues and accomplishments of that prince refers to his studious habits. 

‘Avaxoveitv 5€ wor Adyos,’ says the writer, ‘pds tiv tovtwv (sc. BiSAwr) eidyoer 
Avyvov, €K pyyavys Tivds avTroudtws 7 OpvadAi&e emtyéovra 7d EAawov’ ws dv pydé eis 
tov mepi ta Bacirea év Tois Gots rovers TaXarTwpeiv avayKdforro Kai TH diow PBuitnrac 
mpds Tov Urvov payopevos,’® 

How is this apparently recondite allusion in the B.M. MS. four centuries later 
to the ‘candelabrum Theodcsianum’ to be explained? That it is simply due to a 
direct acquaintance with Sozomenus’ history is possible of course, but not at all 
probable. Besides, the phrase ‘ cand. i//lud Theodos.’ suggests that this lamp was 
well known. It is the more remarkable that there appears to be no reference to it in 
the later Byzantine historians, who drew largely from Sozomenus for the compilation 
of their own histories. Even so it seems most likely that the ingenious contrivance 
used by Theodosius had, as it were, become proverbial. As to the lamp itself— 
unless the whole story is a piece of court gossip without foundation in fact—there 
appears to be no parallel to a device such as that described by Sozomenus. Temple 
lamps of large size which burnt untended for a considerable time are mentioned by 
several ancient writers. Thus there was a golden lamp in the Erechtheum® at 
Athens, the work of Callimachus, which burnt for a whole year without being 
refilled ; and in the temple of Ammon’ there was a Avyxvov aoPeorov, though we are 
not told how long it burnt without being replenished. Perhaps then Theodosius’ 
lamp was simply larger than the ordinary household lamp and popular imagination 
embroidered the facts, which was the more natural in the case of an Emperor who 


admittedly kept to the seclusion of his palace. 
M. L. W. Laistner. 


UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon, KinG's COLLEGE, 


1 ‘Anaphus,’ by H. J. Thomson (Class. Rev. 34, letters, but apparently by the same hand, ‘ Theo- 


p. 32). dosius imperator fuit in Constantinopoli.’ 
7 1am indebted to Professor W. M. Lindsay * The opening words down to ‘ polluens’ recall 
for drawing my attention to this MS. and the Isidore, Etym., 10, 10. ; 
entry under consideration. 5 Sozom. praef. in Eccl. Hist. (ed. Hussey) 5. 1. 
3 Above the last words is written in smaller ® Paus. 1, 26, 6-7. 


7 Plutarch, de Def. Orac. 2 (= 4108), 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Bodleian Quarterly Record. III. 32. 


E. Lobel, Notes on Sappho. (1) A reconstruction of two stanzas from the first 
book of Sappho from a number of scattered fragments of papyri. (2) Emendations, 
etc. In Berliner Klassther Texte, V.(ii.), p. 17. 7, for moAvws read roAvwy. Philostr. 
Maj. In. 340 K 9= Pap. Oxy. 1232. col. 3. 1. 2, Athen, IX. 410= Pap, Oxy. 1232. 
col, 2. 1. 9. 


1922, 


Classical Philology. XVI. 4. 


A. G. Laird, The Perssan Army and Tribute Lists in Herodotus, A detailed 
examination and comparison of the Persian tribute list (iii. go-94) and military forces 
(vii. 61-95). L. holds that both lists were drawn largely from the same source, 
primarily geographical, and connects them with the acte passage (iv. 37 ff.). 
H. W. Prescott, Callimachus’ Epigram on the Nautilus. P. quotes descriptions of the 
nautilus in Aristotle, Aelian, and Pliny, and discusses Callimachus’ probable contri- 
bution to the later tradition. Verses 1-2 and 11-12 of the epigram constitute a 
simple dedicatory inscription, while the intervening lines are a scientific insertion 
marked by characteristic pedantry. P. deals with interpretations of the phrase 
erOXra péefey and of the nature of the yapes which the dedicator seeks, and with the 
nautilus in modern poetry. N. W. De Witt, Virgil's Copyright. The four lines 
omitted by Varius and Tucca from the beginning of the Aeneid formed part of the 
prooemium in a preliminary edition of four books specially prepared for the recita- 
tion requested by Augustus. Along with the final lines of the fourth Georgic they 
were intended to guarantee the unity of authorship of the Aeneid, Georgics, and Eclogues. 
They are consistent with the poet’s habit of gentle self-depreciation, and their 
omission gives cano-a prospective force, which was regularly expressed in poetical 
beginnings by the future tense. G. Smith, The Prytaneum in the Athenian Amnesty Law. 
S. attempts a reconstruction of the text of the amnesty law in Andocides i. 78 by 
comparison with Plutarch’s statement of the law of Solon. The Prytaneum, like the 
other courts mentioned, the Areopagus and the ephetic courts, is the homicide court. 
R. B. Steele, Ablative of the Efficient. This ablative, as distinguished from that of 
‘means,’ can be changed to the nominative with the verb in the active voice. It 
expresses either material elements or (more frequently) abstract qualities. Dealing 
with its comparative frequency in individual writers, S. finds it favoured by Livy in 
the combination of ablative and passive participle, such as -snductus, permotus. 
G. M. Bolling, Infinitives in -énev in Homer, Immanuel Bekker, and Professor Scott. 
B. criticizes Scott’s article, ‘Some Tests of the Relative Antiquity of Homeric 
Books,’ Classical Philology, XIV. (1919), 136-46. C.D. Buck, Studies in Greek Noun 
Formation. Dental Terminations II. 3. 3B. deals with words in -es, -erva, -ev, formed 
with the suffix -Fevr-, corresponding to Sanskrit -vant-, and meaning ‘ possessed of, 
abounding in. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions,’ H. C. Nutting points out that in 
Ars Poetica, 179 ff. the contrast which Horace has in mind is between the portrayal 
of an action on the stage and the messenger’s recital, not between the merits of see- 
ing and hearing; T. Frank suggests that Horace’s ‘ Swan’ Song, Odes ii. 20 contains 
at least in the third stanza, a jest at the expense of the poet’s grey hairs and 
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corpulence ; S. E. Bassett argues for Van Leeuwen’s punctuation and interpretation 
(in 1912 edition) of [liad ii. 301 ff., which make x@:{4 re xai rpwifd refer to the plague; 
J. O. Lofberg contributes to the discussion of axpyrov yadda, Odyssey ix, 297, references 
to merum lac in Latin literature (Ovid, Fast: iv. 369, and Lucretius i. 261); W. L. 
Westermann announces a correction in his article on ‘Land Registers under the 
Seleucids.’ 


Hermes, LVII. 1. 


K. Barwick, Die Gliedevung dev rvhetovischen zéxvn und die Hovazische Epistula ad 
Pisones. An exhaustive discussion of the history of the rhetorical réyvy. The 
Theodekteia are of fundamental importance for its history. The continuation of this 
system by Herakleides has influenced Horace. B. suggests the following division of 
the Ars Poetica: A. Introduction (1-37). B. Treatise, I. De Arte (38-294), (a) De 
Arte in general (38-152), comprising Inventio (38), Dispositio (42), Elocutio (45), Imitatio 
(119), (b) the technique of the drama in particular (153-294); II. De Artifice (295- 
476). E. Howald, EIKQS AOTOS. An estimate of the general purpose of Plato’s 
Timaeus with reference to the general question of the position of the special sciences 
in the Academy. The T. is an «ixos Adyos, i.e. not probability, but metaphor. The 
truth asserted is metaphysica]l. E. Preuner, Amphiaraia und Panathenaia. A dis- 
cussion (1) of the problems presented by IG. VII. 414=Michel Rec. 889, an 
inscription which contains a list of victors at the great Amphiaraia at Oropos; (2) of 
the musical contest at the Panathenaia. G. Jachmann, Zu Menander. On the 
structure of “Hpws and ’Emirpérovres. K. J. Beloch, Die Sonnenfinsternis des Ennius und 
dey vovjulianische Kalender. F. Miinzer, Consulartribunen und Censoren. Suggests a 
solution of the difficulties presented by a fragment of the Capitoline Fasti discovered 
in 1899, cf. Kiio II. 248 ff. E. Hedicke, Zu Nonius. For subsicivum (p. 175) read 
subicivum. In Curculio 424 it is wrong to read diligit (for dissicit) on the authority of 
Nonius 290. F. H. von Gaertringen comments on an inscription which connects the 
Perseus saga with Aigeai in Cilicia. E. Taubler argues that the fragments cited by 
Nonius from the sixth and seventh books of Naevius Bellum Punicum cannot be 
quotations from the treaty of 241. F. Bechtel would read sakavahiter for sakahiter in 
the inventory of Agnone (v. Planta, No. 200). 


1922. 


Mnemosyne. XLVIII. 4. 


J. J. Hartman, Peerlkampiana. An appreciation of Peerlkamp, suggested by the 
fact that the second edition of his Horace is now exhausted. Though P. found few, 
if any, to accept his conclusions, Bentley is the only other editor of Horace who can 
be compared with him. H. notes several instances where P., though carefully 
pointing out the separate flaws in various passages, has left the fundamental 
objections to be inferred rather than expressly stated them: (1) The notorious verses 
beginning ‘non incendia Carthaginis impiae.’ Here the achievements of a general as 
contributing to his fame are absurdly weighed against the work of a poet describing 
these achievements. (2) ‘Non me Lucrina iuuerint conchylia | magisue rhombus 
aut scari | si quos . . . | hiems ad hoc uertat (leg. uerrat) mare.’ Here the last two 
lines are futile. The statement that the poet does not care for these fish is only 
weakened by the expansion. (3) Canidia’s former lover ‘indormit unctis omnium 
cubilibus | obliuione paelicum.’ Here the ultimate objection is that paelex in the 
best Latin is always used in reference to the injured wife. ‘Semele non Iouis est 
paelex sed Iunonis.’ A. Pott continues his exhaustive study, De Textu Evangeliorum 
in secundo Saeculo ; W. Volligraff his critical notes on Sophocles’ Antigone. C. Brakman, 
Lucretiana alteva, refers to Lucr. I. 718 sqq.: ‘. . . aequor|.. . aspergit uirus ab 
undis | angustoque fretu rapidum mare diuidit undis | Italiae terrarum oras a finibus 


1920. 
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eius (Sicily).’ Objecting that L. does not use the same noun in the same case to end 
two successive lines, B. would restore unda in the second line. Cf. IV. 438, where 
editors since Lachmann have read the singular—obmitier undae; and Ennius, 
Annal. 302, ‘rapax ubi diuidit unda.’ Similarly in 1V. 990 sq. MSS. give ‘aut quasi 
carceribus patefactis sacpe quiete | uenantumque canes in molli saepe quiete | iactant 
crura...’ Here B. would restore (from V. 631) the words tendeve cursum as the 
ending of IV. ggo. J. C. Naber continues his Obseruatiunculae de Iuve Romano. 
P. H. Damsté, De Arte Critica, disagrees with certain views put forward by 
J. J. Hartman in Mnemosyne and elsewhere on this subject, in particular with the 
remark that a certain emendation is not discovered by searching, but comes as it 
were from without, being due rather to inspiration than insight. He refers to H.'s 
own account of the steps by which he reached his ‘ palmary* emendation @viay for 
Oipav in Lucian, Philopseudes. The art of emendation requires an intimate acquaint- 
ance with one’s author, acute reasoning, and accurate knowledge of palaeography. 
N. gives the steps by which he was led to conjecture avium for watunt in Aen. 
VIII, 626, and cum (or in) vemis for septivemis (VII. vemis) in Curtius Rufus X. 1. 19. 
J. S. Phillimore contributes critical notes on Arnobius. C. Brakman, Quae ratto 
intercedat intey Lucretium et Prudentium, cites parallels, not only of language, but of 
thought between the authors. He notices especially their invectives against luxury 
and against Roman religion, and the respect they show to writers with whom they 
disagree. There are brief notes on Ov. Met. III. 16, 75; XIII. 133. 


XLIX. 1. 1921. 


The greater part of this number is occupied with a series of notes on Latin 
authors (from Plautus down to mediaeval writers) by P. Thomas, written at various 
times and now brought together. W. Vollgraff, Silenus Libaturus, describes a small 
bronze statuette, now in the museum at Groningen, to be assigned probably to the 
second century a.p. This Silenus has a shell in his right hand, and a comparison 
with certain other statues suggests that shells were used for pouring libations. This 
theory would explain Juvenal VI. 303, where drunken women are described as 
drinking from the shell, cum bibitur concha, P.H. Damsté begins a series of notes on 
Val. Flaccus, Argonautica. J. van Wageningen, De Siccandis Umoribus, cites Cassio- 
dorus (Epist. Var. 1. x, ep. 29, ed. Migne, tom. LXIX., col. 817) to show that gout 
was regarded as arising from an excess of stagnant liquid in the body. This C. 
‘claims to have cured by a visit to the aquae Bormiae in N. Italy: ‘utere igitur 
aquis illis primum potu delinitoriis, deinde thermarum exhibitionibus siccatiuis.’ 
Hence the explanation of Minucius Felix, Oct. II. 3: ‘Ostium petere amoenissimam 
Ciuitatem, quod esset corpori siscandis umovibus de marinis lauacris blanda et apposita 
curatio.” C. Brakman, Prudentiana, collects and classifies certain uses of the genitive, 
the gerundive, and the preposition de characteristic of Prudentius. He cites several 
parallels between Prudentius and Ammianus Marcellinus. 


XLIX. 2. 1921. 


W. Vollgraff, De Inscriptione Argiva, offers an improved ‘ restoration’ of a decree 
of the ‘artists of Dionysus,’ first discovered in 1861. P. H. Damsté continues his 
notes on Val. Flaccus, Argonautica. J.H. van Haeringen discusses the meaning of 
the underlined words in Ambrose, Examervon (III. 12): ‘una aquarum iugisque et 
continua congregatio est, sed diuersi sinus maris, ut quidam de-scriptoribus fovensibus 
ait.’ After refuting Schenkl’s view that the reference here is to Cicero’s translation 
of the Timaeus, Van H. points out that forensis may mean ts gui foris est, and so be 
contrasted with ‘domesticus.’ Ecclesiastical writers frequently use foris in sense 
‘extra ecclesiam.’ Hence he explains the italicised words ‘one of the pagan writers.’ 
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Ch. Charitonides contributes some miscellaneous notes under the title Varia ad 
Varios, J.C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de Iuve Romano, F. Miller, De 
Hygini aetaie, points out the curious mistake made by several recent writers who 
have supposed that Vergil derived his information about bees from a work, otherwise 
unknown, of Hyginus. This error is due to a mistranslation of Columella I. 12. 
J. van Ijzeren, De Cratylo Hevacliteo et de Platonis Cratylo. Cratylus, known for his 
interest in the philosophy of Heraclitus and in ovopdrwy opGorns, had been a teacher 
of Plato, who attempts in the Cratylus to throw ridicule on his pomposity and vanity. 
Cratylus had no profound knowledge of Heraclitus, who left no school behind him. 
Nor is there any evidence that H. interested himself in the study of language. In 
addition to Cratylus, Plato may have incidentally had a fling at Antisthenes, 
Prodicus, Euthyphron, Protagoras, and Hippias. Plato’s object in proposing his 
etymologies was the same as in writing the Menexenus—to show that he could himself 
if he wished rival in their own field the professed exponents of etymology and 
rhetoric, J. J. Hondius, Novae Inscriptiones Atticae, deals with three much mutilated 
inscriptions to be dated, two to the fifth and one to the sixth century Bic. J. Révay 
has notes on Serenus. C. Brakman, Hovatiana, (1) compares the language of the 
Carmen Saeculave with Catullus XXXIV., incidentally arguing against the view of 
Warde Fowler that H.’s inspiration came from Augustus, and not from the poet’s 
native genius; (2) illustrates the extent of Horace’s indebtedness throughout his 
works to Lucretius, 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, etc. 1920, 1921 (continued). 


GREEK LITERATURE.—1920. 5, A. Korte, Das Prometheusproblem. A refutation 
of Gercke’s view that the P.V. is an anonymous work of 430-424 B.c. K, agrees 
with Westphal that the third play of the trilogy, the Ilvpdopos, dealt with the 
establishment of an Attic cult. The trilogy was written in Sicily, at the end of 
Aeschylus’ life—J. Kohl, Die homerische Frage dev Chorizonten. Tries to prove that 
chorizontes existed as early as Hellenicus, and that they regarded Jad and Odyssey as 
late combinations of separate lays by various authors. Tries to resuscitate the 
Pisistratus story.—8. H. Peters, Die Einheit dev Ilias. Argues that the [iad is built 
on elaborate principles of balance and contrast. 

Latin LITERATURE.—1921. 3. W. Kroll, Die Kunst des Livius. Emphasizes 
the poetical character of Livy’s art.—8. A. Gercke, Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren. 
The oldest form of the phrase is ‘ Et in Arcadia ego’: it cannot be traced beyond a 
picture by Schidone (+1615), but is perhaps connected with the tenth Eclogue of 
Virgil. 

Puito.Locy, Lincuistic AND Metric.—1920. 5. H. Ammann, Der Begriff des 
Gesetzes in dey Sprachwissenschaft. Argues that phonetic changes in language can be 
shown to depend upon psychological and social phenomena, and calls for work in 
this field. 

PALAEOGRAPHY.—Ig21. 4. W. Weinberger, Beziehungen zwischen gviechischer, 
lateinischey und unserer heutigen Schrift. A technical discussion of the origin of the 
modern German script. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THOUGHT.—1921. 3. W. Nestle, Der Pessimismus und seine 
Uberwindung bei den Griechen. A slight sketch, characteristically full of Nietzsche.— 
J. Stenzel, Uber den Einfluss dev griechischen Sprache auf die philosophische Begviffsbildung. 
A subtle study. 

RELIGION AND MyTHOLOGy.—1921. 4. O. Weinreich, Alexandros dey Liigenprophet 
und seine Stellung in der Religiositat des II Jahrhunderts n. Chr. Examines Lucian’s 
trustworthiness, produces parallels for the details of Alexander’s procedure, and 
proves from coins and inscriptions the lasting popularity of the Glycon cult. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


ScIENCE.—1920. 5. Review by J. Ilberg of H. Diels’ Antike Technik’, 1920. 
Highly praised. Ilberg gives a long summary of Diels’ accourt of ancient clocks 
and sundials (first appearing in this edition).—1g921. t'2. J. Ilberg, Philologische 
Probleme der Medizingeschichte des Altertums. An interesting account of the plans and 
methods of the Corpus Medicorum Graccorum, with detailed discussion of Hippocrates, 
Erotian, Galen, and Soranus.—5. O. Regenbogen, Hippokrates und die hippokratische 
Sammlung. It is impossible to ascribe any works of the collection with certainty to 
Hippocrates: but the Coan school.can be distinguished from the less philosophical 
and more experimental Cnidian. The collection is an inexhaustible and neglected 
store of religious, social, and scientific information. 


Philologica.? 1. 1921. 


A. Meillet, A propos de quelques Formes du Pevfectum en Latin. A discussion of 
verbs which have one form of the Perfect and more than one form of the ‘ Infectum,’ 
e.g. sto, sisto, beside steti, H. Pedersen, The Lepontian Personal Names im -alo-s and 
some Remarks on the Lydian Inscriptions. H. J. Rose, Logical and Rhetorical Emphasis 
in the Ciceronian Sentence. The end of a sentence, or even of any fraction of the 
sentence, is never in its own right emphatic, but at most divides emphasis with the 
the beginning. 


Philological Quarterly.’ I. 1. 1922. 

B. L, Ullman, The Vatican Manuscript of Caesar, Pliny, and Sallust and the Library 
of Corbie. Vaticanus Lat. 3864, known as V for Pliny’s Letters and Sallust, and 
M or R for Caesar B.G., is the same as Nos. 191, 192, in the Catalogue of Corbie, 
printed in Becker’s Catalog: Antigut. 


Revue de Philologie. XLV. 1. 1921, 


P. Oltramare, Le Codex Genevensis des Questions naturelles de Senéque. B. Haus- 
soullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. Continued from 1920, p. 267. P. Jourdan, on 
Terence, Andria 87, would read Nicevatum; tum hi tres simul, A, Cartault, Les 
Choliambes de Perse. These were not written as a preface to the satires, but are an 
experiment in a metre which P. afterwards abandoned. L. Havet in Iliad 9. 163 
would read dopa pév ot Kev ovorrd, A, Cartault, La Satie I. de Perse. L, Havet, La 
Semiconjecture et les Suppliantes d’Eschyle. A discussion of omissions due to ‘ short- 
‘circuiting ’ by the scribe’s eye in Greek texts. Havet also discusses the Greek text 
of Terence, Ad. 43-44, and Plato, Alcib. 133c. A. Humpers, Glosses Homériques sur 
Ostrakon. An examination of the fragment published by Wilamowitz in SB der 
Berl, Ak. 1918, p. 728. Review (unfavourable) of J. T. Sheppard’s Oedipus Tyrannus. 


XLV. 2. 1921. 


W. Deouma, Enéide, V. 522. The arrow of Acestes symbolizes not only the 
apotheosis of Aeneas, but also that of Augustus. E, Cavaignac, Eschyle et Thémistocle. 
If the date of the Suppiices can be put as late as 470, the political motive of the play 
may well be the refusal of the Argives to surrender Themistocles to the Spartans. 
A. Ernout, Petrontana. An examination of several passages in Parisinus 8049, where 
@ poem is written in two columns and the order of the lines has been disturbed. 
L. Havet, Nouvelles semi-conjectures suv le texte d’Eschyle. 

This number contains J. Marouzeau’s bibliography of works relating to classical 
antiquity which have appeared during 1916-1918. 


* The new journal of the Philological Society, Modern Languages, published at the University 
London. of Iowa, U.S.A., 
2 A new journal devoted to Classical and 
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